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Ameriean Trade 


Will Be Reduced 
By French Tariff 


Fourfold Increase Is Prohib- 
itive Against Wide Range 
of Products of United 

' ~ States. 


EXports to Germany 
Protected by Treaty 


o 
Accorded Benefit of Reduced 


Rates Under Franco-Geneva 
Convention About to 


Go Into Effect. 


A reduced volume of American trade 
with France but a somewhat improved 
position for certain American commodi- 
ties in the German market is expected to 
be the general result on American trade 
from tariff changes recently effected by 
the Franco-German commercial treaty, | 
the Department of Commerce pointed out 
September 12, in an official statement. | 

The statement was issued following an 
analysis by the chief of the Foreign 
Tariffs Division, Henry Chalmers, of the 
official text of the treaty and of the new 
French tariff, which have just been re- 
ceived in the department by cable from | 
its foreign offices. In connection with 
the analysis, Mr. Chalmers stated: | 

Many American Goods Affected. 

“The probability of a reduced volume | 
of trade between the United States and 
France on a wide range of American 
commodities, because of the changes in 
the French tariff established in connec- } 
tion with the recent Franco-German 
treaty, imposing on certain lines of 
American goods duties four times as 
high as those applying to competing 
products from Germany, England and 
other countries, is seen by officials of the 
Department of Commerce after analyzing 
the official texts. 

“With a view to relieving the situa- 
tion, the United States has made repre- 
sentations to France, suggesting the sus- 
pension of any higher duties on Amer- 
jean than on German or other goods 
pending the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty between the United States and 
France. 

“American shipments to France in the 
lines now subject to the four-fold duties 
have amounted to well over $10,000,000 
a year. The principal classes of goods 
affected are: Electrical equipment, heavy 
machinery, light machinery and instru- 
ments; hardware and other metal prod- 
ucts, chemicals, leather, certain textiles, 
earthenware and hardware and the range 
of specialty products. 

“The changes in the German duties 
incidental to the Franco-German treaty 
do not seem unfavorable to United 
States trade, and might in fact improve 
somewhat the position of certain Amer- 
ican goods in the German markets,” 

Analysis of New Tariffs. 

The analysis takes up specifically the 
various commodities affected. The full 
text follows: 

By the terms of the treaty, Germany 
grants France the benefit of the con- 
ventional duties of the German tariff, 
which are those hitherto paid by the 
United States and other countries enjoy- 
ing favored-nation treatment in Ger- 

pny, and, in addition establishes reduc- 

fons from the present rates on a list of 
Tcomedtiten of particular interest to 
France. 

While the favored-nation 
tween the United States and Germany 
assures American goods of the benefit 
of the new reduced duties, the majority 
of the new German duties concern char- 
acteristic products of France and Alsace- 





treaty be- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Three Cities Provide 
New Roof Markings 
| 


Baltimore, Concord and Ports- 
mouth Facilitate Identifi- 
eation for Aircraft. 


Three cities—Baltimore, Md., Concord, 
-N. H., and Portsmouth, N. H.—have pro- 
vided new roof-markings for faciliating 
the identification of cities cver which air- 
craft are passing, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
announced in a statement on Septem- 
ber 12. 

The description of the roof-markings 
follows in full text: 

Baltimore has its name in large orange 
letters on the black roof of the Fifth 
Regiment Armory, which is in the heart 
of the city. 

Concord, N. H., has its name in 16-foot 
white letters on a black background on 
a roof on the east edge of the city. An 
arrow points to the airport one mile 
east. 

Portsmouth, N. H., appears on a roof 
in the center of that city. The letters 
are eight feet high, white on black. The 
word FORD in script and a 32-foot ar- 
row with an N and § at the appropriate 
Ands also appear, 


eo eeene emma: meet 
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Telephone Service 


With Holland Near 


Arrangement are about completed 
for wireless telephone service be- 
tween Holland and the United 
States, the Commercial Attache at 
The Hague, J. F. Van Wickel, has 
reported to the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the 
report, made public September 12, 
follows: 

British postal authorities are re- 
ported to have granted the Dutch 
government a license to use the 
English receiving and transmitting 
stations for wireless telephone con- 
versations with the United States. 

The connection between Holland 
and England will be via land and sea 
lines. Two Dutch engineers have 
recently gone to London to conduct 
the final negotiations and to make 
the necessary preparations for the 
inauguration of the service. 

The tolls have not been definitely 
fixed, but may be around 180 to 200 
guilders (current -quotations on the 
guilder are $0.4007) for each three 
minutes’ conversation. 


Acriculture Census 
For 1930 Reported 
To Be Progressing 


All European and North 
African Capitals Have Been 
Visited by Diréctor of 
1930 Project. 


Progress for the world agriculture cen- 
sus to be taken in 1930 under the direc- 





No Extra Session 


Needed Leaders 
Tell President 


| Senator Curtis ate sib igen 
tative Tilson Both Advise 
Against Haste in Dealing 


With Flood Relief. 
Would Not Expedite 


Special Legislation 


Early Meeting of Senate to Deal 
With Election Contests 
Also Is Declared to 
Be Unnecessary. 


Recommendations against an 
| session of Congress in advance of the 
December date, or a special session of 
the Senate to dispose of pending election 
contests, were made to President Cool- 
idge on September 12 by Senator Curtis 
(Rep.), of Kansas, and Representative 
| John Q. Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., majority leaders in the two houses 
of Congress. 

Announcement of the attitude of the 
| two leaders was given orally 
at House after a conference with 





Mr. Coolidge, who had summoned both 
| men to Washington immediately upon 
| his return from Rapid City. 
Curtis and Representative Tilson ex- 
; vening the Congress, explaining they 
| could see no advantage to be gained by 
such a move in connection with flood re- 


lief, farm or taxation legislation which 


tion of the International Institute of | are expected to be among the important 


Agriculture at Rome is reported by Leon 
M. Estabrook, director of the project 
and former Chairman of the United 
States Crop Reporting Board. Every 
capital in Europe and North Africa has 
been visited in making plans for co- 
operation and coHaboration with the In- 
stitute. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Groundwork for taking a world agri- 
cultural census in 1930, under the direc- 
tion of the Infernational Ins‘ituts 
Agriculture at ‘Rome is making good 
progress,. according to Leon M. Esta- 
brook, director of the project and former 
Chairman of the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

Mr. Estabrook has devoted most of the 
past 14 months to travel in order to dis- 
cuss with the proper authorities in the 
several nations the idea of the project, 
its execution, and the results expected. 
To date he has visited every capital in 
Europe and North Africa, finding every- 
where a willingness among government 
officials te cooperate in the plan in col- 
laboration with the Institute. An equal 
degree of success has attended visits to 
Turkey, to North American countries, 
and the West Indies. 
next region to be covered in the interest 
of the census. 

As a result of the census it is expected 
that for the first time in history com- 
parable data will be made available cov- 
ering the production of the most impor- 
tant agricultural products in practically 
all of the countries of the world wherein 
facilities to do the work exist or can be 
created. 


crop and livestock estimating those coun- 
tries ever attempted, and involves the 
creating of practically new government 
organizations. 

In other countries existing machinery 
must be expanded somewhat, and a cer- 
tain amount of change in method ap- 
pears necessary in order to have results 
conform to the standard census schedules 
preparef by the Institute under Mr. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2. 
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The Orient is the ; 


In several instances the census | 
will be the first effort at comprehensive | 


Es- | 


problems given consideration by the Sev- 
entieth Congress. 


Senator Gives Views. 


said, that a special session of the Sen- 
ate, which had been suggested for Oc- 


ing the contests involving the seats of 
William S. Vare (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Frank B. Smith (Rep.), of 
Illinois. 

od ®pposed to an extra session of 
pondtess and I am opposed ‘to:a special 
session of the Senate,” 
Curtis, “and I informed the President 
of my views when he asked me for them. 
That was all that I discussed with Mr. 
| Coolidge.” 

Discussing the coming session of Cen- 
gress later at the Capitol, Senator Cur- 
tis said that the flood relief legislation 





{ 


should be one of the first matters con- | 
sidered and that there will be some tax | 
reduction though it was too early to tell ! 
| there will have to be some trimming and | 
Congress must exercise restraint in its | 


| how much reductoin might be possible 
in view of expected large drafts on the 
Treasury. He said there will also come 
cruisers for the Navy. There will be 
| ers, he said. 

| Mr. 
ington from Asheville, N. C., where he 
was en route to the West to make a 
study of the Boulder Dam proposal, ex- 
| plained that he had discussed the legis- 
lative program with the President as 
well as the extra session. 

Congress, Mr. Tilson said, could make 
no real progress on a flood relief pro- 
gram unless it had made a careful study 
of the reports of the Mississippi River 


He believes that the problem can be 


sion. 

“I am on my way West to get infor- 
mation on the Boulder Dam project,” 
said Mr. Tilson, “and I intend to stop 
over at New Orleans to get a line on the 
flood. Congress should await the techni- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 





Government Scientist Asserts Tides 
Occur in Earth as Well as Ocean 


Report by Walter D. Lambert Discloses Pronounced Rise 
and Fall in Supposedly Solid Crust. 


Tides occur in the supposedly solid 
earth the same as in the oceans and the 
crust of the earth rises and falls in 
periodic movements, according to a 
written statement made public by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey September 12. 
The cause is the same as is attributed to 
the ocean tides, namely, the attractive 
movement of the sun and the moon. 

The report on the investigation of the 
subject has just been made to the tri- 
annual conference of the International 
Geodetic and Geophysical Union at 
Prague by the Survey’s scientist, Walter’ 
D. Lambert. He says among other things 
that the Atlantic Ocean’s tides have an 
appreciable effect as far inland as Wis- 
consin. 

The full text of the official statement 
follows: 

Now that scientists have told us about 
electrons—how they are made up of elec- 
trical charges and, in turn, make up all 
forms of matter—we are fairly recon- 
ciled to the idea that there is nothing actu- 
ally solid in this world. Different forms 
of matter are simply different densities 
of electricity, so to speak. 

Earth Rises and Falls. 

Mowever, it may come as something 


; of a shock to many to be told by Walter ! 


| 


D. Lambert, scientist of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce, that there are 
earth tides, just the same as ocean tides. 
The “solid” earth rises and falls, just as 
does the water in the oceans, avers Dr. 
Lambert in a report to the section of 
geodesy of the International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union in assembly at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

The tidal movements of the earth’s 
crust are attributed to the same forces 
which actuate ocean tides—the attractive 
action of the sun and moon. 

During the past few years, Dr. Lam- 
bert states in his report, experiments 
by Professor A. A. Michelson at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and by other scientists, have 
proved the existence of earth tides and 
have shown something of their period- 
icity. Exact measurements of the rise 
and fall of these tides have not as yet 
been accomplished, due to the compli- 
cated computations involved and to the 
fact that the instruments used are not 
able to differentiate between the force of 
the earth tides and that of ocean ides. 

That the instrumental effect of the 
ocean tides is considerable is evident, Dr. 
Lambert points out, from the fact that 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6, 


WASHINGTON, 


extra | 


at the | 


Senator | 


pressed themselves as opposed to con- | Congress depends upon 





Senator Curtis told the President, he | 


tober 20, would do little toward decid- | 


declared Senator ! 





up the question of providing additional | 
legislation authorizing some new cruis- | 


Tilson, who was called to Wash- | 


Commission and the Army Engineers. | 


handled adequately in the regular ses- | 





TUESDAY, 


Department of War 
Tests Its. Efficiency 


A complete “efficiency survey” of 
the administrative branch of the 
Department of War, to ascertain 
whether any changes would be ad- 
visable to increase the efficiency of 
its operations or whether it would 
be practicable to cut down expendi- 
tures in certain branches, is being 
undertaken by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army, Maj. Gen. Eli A. 
Helmick, the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, announced orally, 
September 12. 

The survey, which later will ex- 
tend to the administrative branches 
of the Department in the field, al- 
though it will not touch the Army 
establishment, began with a study 
of conditions in the office of the 
Secretary of War, Secretary Davis 
said. General Helmick, he added, 
gave this office “a clean bill of 
health.” 


Tax Cut Declared 


Dependent on Surplus | 


And Appropriations | 


Representatives Tilson and 
Treadway Make Statements 
Regarding Bill to Come 
Before Congress. 


_ Tax reduction at the next session of 
the ability of 
Congress to exercise “restraint” in mak- 
ing appropriations, Representative John 
Q. Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
stated orally at the White House on 
September 12. Representative Allen T. 
Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., 
in a written statement issued at 
same time from his offices, 


| 
| 





the | 
said that the | 


tax bill to be presented at the next ses- | 


sion will be determined by the estimated 


surplus in the Treasury for the next fis- | 


cal year. 

Mr. Tilson’s 
he had talked with President Coolidge 
regarding the legislative outlook in the 
first session of the §efentictia Comgress 
and, had gone over with Mr. Coolidge, 
the budget estimates prepared for the 
President. 

Estimates Larger. 
estimates, particularly 


“Those with 


| references to the Department of War, 


Navy and Interior,” said Mr. Tilson, “are 
heavier than last year and the same can 
be said to a lesser degree on down the 
line of other departments. 

“If there is to be the $300,000,000 re- 
duction in taxes that has been suggested, 


appropriations.” 
Mr. Tilson explained that he favored 
a reduction of taxes at the coming ses- 


sion of Congress, but the figures pre- | 
sented by the Bureau of the Budget and | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Estimates Indicate 
Smaller Sugar Crop 


World Production of Both Cane 
and Beet Varieties Probably 
Below 1926 and 1925. 


Reductions in estimates of probable 
world production of both beet and sugar 
cane sugar bring the probable world 
sugar production of 1927 below that of 
either 1926 or 1925, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Revised estimates of sugar production 
in foreign countries bring the estimated 
world sugar crop for the'1926-27 season 
to 26,200,000 short tons raw sugar as 
compared with 27,724,000 produced in 
1925-26 and 26,742,000 in the previous 
season. The beet sugar crop, amounting 
to 8,434,000 short tons, is 6.7 per cent 
below that of 1925-26, while the cane 
sugar crop is 4.9 per cent below the 
18,688,000 short tons produced ir 1925-26. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
fied by Topics 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 
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Lightshi 


ips Said to Justify Cost 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


By Service Given Ocean Traffic 


History of Navigation 


Aids Is Outlined by 


Lighthouse Service. 


The Lighthouse 
partment 


of the 
just made 


Service De- | 
of Commerce has 
public a list of all the lightship stations 
that have been established by the United 
States as a part of the system of aids to | 
navigation from 1880 to 1927. Ninety- 
two Atlantic and gulf stations, five on | 
the Pacific coast, and 19 on the Great 
Lakes are listed, together with their lati- 
tude and longitude, the date of their es- 
tablishment, the date of discontinuance 
if discontinued and remarks on the sta- 
tions. Copies of the list are obtainable 
from the Lighthouse Service at Wash- | 
ington. 

In connection with its issuance the fol- 
lowing statement on its engineering and 
historical significance was issued: 

This list has been prepared because 
of its bearing on the development of | 
lighthouse engineering in this country, 
and also because of its historical inter- 
est. Lightships are the most expensive 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘aids to navigation; with few exceptions 


they have cost more to construct and re- 
pair than lighthouses, and in+all cases 
their maintenance is more expensive. The 


Cattle Congress in Cuba 
To Be Held in December 


A cattle congress is to meet in De- 
cember in Cuba, according to informa- | 


| tion received by the Department of Com- | 


merce from the American Commercial 
Attache at Havana, Frederick Todd. 

The congress, it is stated, is a part of | 
the general plan for the improvement of 
the cattle herds of Cuba. It will be fol- 
lowed by a cattle exhibition next Feb- 
ruary or March. 

The . announcement, 
follows: 

The Livestock Commission of Cuba, 
appointed by President Machado, expects 


in full text, 


| to organize a very impressive movement 


view was expressed after | 





' Army, Maj. 
| ascertain if there is any possible way 


| closing 


| some time in December 


| Department of War 


for the betterment of the cattle herds 
in Cuba, under the auspices of two Gov- 
ernment Departments; under that of 
Agricultuzg,a@nd that of Health. 

The Government activities regarding 
animal diseases will be organized under 
the initiation of the National Commis- 
sion of 16 men. In addition there will 
be fairs in all the provinces on cattle 
fairgrounds to be established by the 
government, and there will be an annual 
fair in Havana. 

A cattle congres§ is to be called for 
to be followed 
March by a 


some time in February or 


cattle exhibition. 


Means to Continue 


Flood Repair Sought 





Would 
Keep Work Going With- 
out Appropriation. 


Although the Comptroller General of 


the United States, John R. McCarl, has 
again vetoed the proposition of the De- 
partment of War to divert $2,000,000 | 
from existing Rivers and Harbors ap- 
propriations for the closing of crevasses 
along the Mississippi, the Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis, declared orally 
September 12 that the Department will | 
do everything in its power to keep the 
repair work “going,” despite the virtual | 
bankrupt status of the agencies engaged | 
in the work. 

Secretary’ Davis pointed out that the 
money on hand now for this work will 
be expended by November, and at pres- 
ent he sees no way of getting additional 
funds. Comptroller General McCarl’s 
second decision against borrowing the 
money from Rivers and Harbors appro- 
priations, which would be repaid when 
the next $10,000,000 appropriation for 
Mississippi River control work becomes 
available next July, completely elimi- 
nates this method of obtaining the 
money, Secretary Davis said. 

To Try Other Methods. 
The Judge Advocate General of the 


Gen. John A. Hull, will be 
asked to investigate the situation and 


of obtaining the necessary funds for the 
of the approximately 250 | 
crevasses caused by the flood of the 
lower Mississippi, Mr. Davis said. “We | 
will try to work out some other scheme 
which will permit the carrying on of the 
work,” he added. 

In a letter of regret to Secretary | 
Davis, Mr. McCarl makes the point that 
the levee districts are supposed @o put 
up a share of the money for levee work, 
which is about one-third, and that they 
are without funds. When the flood oc- 
curred, the levee districts were forced 
to spend their funds to fight the flood. 
This, he said, was an emergency ex- 
penditure. 

Secretary Davis estimated that about 
$1,000,000 would be forthcoming from 
the levee districts if they would pay up 
their back contributions. If this money | 
were available it, in 4 large measure, 
would aid in continuing the repair work 
against any recurrences of the 1927)| 
flood, he asserted, 





| greatly, 
times what it was only 20 years ago. On 


| the track of vessels, 


| desired be moved without expense. 


| Commission, 


has increased very 
from two to three 


construction cost 
being now 


the other hand, in certain locations they 
are by far the most helpful aids that are 
provided for safeguarding marine navi- 
gation. They have the great advantage 
over lighthouses of providing both light 
and fog signal which may be located near 
which may be ap- 
and which may when 
For 
example, the group of outside lightships 
from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras, includ- 
ing Nantucket, Fire Island, Ambrose, 
Five Fathom Bank, Cape Charles, Dia- 
mond Shoals, and others have an almost 


proached éloseto, 


| inestimable value in safeguarding the im- 
} mense marine traffic of the mid-Atlanti¢e 


coast and its great seaports. The same 
is true of ‘the lightships off the Pacific 
coast. 

Lightships have some comparative dis- 
advantages, the most important being 
the possibility of their being driven from 
the station by stress of weather, and 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 8.] 


| Meeting With Officials 


Of Land Banks Begun 
By Farm Loan Board 


|Financial and Agricultural 
Outlook in Different Sec- 
tions Are Reported at 
Fikst Session. 


The first of a series of conferences 
with presidents of 12 Federal land banks 
was held by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board on September 12, it was an- 
nounced orally by the Board. These 
conferences, it was explained, are held 

ally for the purpose of discussing 
quegtions affecting the operations of the 
Federal Farm Loan system, particularly 
with regard to the land banks. 

The time of the first session, it was 
said, was occupied with a discussion of 
administrative questions. Some of the 
presidentS reported to the Board 
financial and_agricultural outlook in the 
territory served by their banks. 


It was also explained that these con- | 


ferences will probably be held daily dur- 
ing the remainder of the week. 
Meyer, Commissioner of the 
Farm Loan Board, 


| ference. 


Besides members of the Board, the fol- 
lowing were present at the meeting: 

Edward H. Thomson, Springfield, 
Mass.; Vulosko Vaiden, Baltimore, Md.; 
Howard C. Arnold, Columbia, S. C.; 
James B. Davis, Louisville, Ky.; T. F. 
Davis, New Orleans, La.; H. Paul Bestor, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Jennings, St. Paul, 
Minn.; D. F. Hogan, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Milas Lasater, Wichita, Kans.; M. H. 
Gossett, Houston, Tex.; W. D. Ellis, 
Berkeley, Calif., and R. E. Shepherd, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Inquiry Into du I Pont 


Federal Trade Commission Not 
Satisfied by Letter Defend- 
ing Investments. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s 
vestigation of close financial 
ships alleged to exist between the United 
States Steel Corporation, the 
Motors Corporation and the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company will not be termi- 
nated as a result of the letter received 
by the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
William J. Donovan, from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company defending its 
investments in the United States Steel 
Corporation and the General Motors Cor- 
poration, it was stated orally September 
12 by Commissioner A. F. Meyers, of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The Commission’s inquiry into the 
economic consequences on the contrary, 
will proceed just the same, it was stated 
by Mr. Meyers. A copy of letter has 
also been received by the Commission. 

(The full text of the letter was pub- 
lished in the issue of September 12.) 

“The Commission’s inquiry into the 
economic consequences of this form of 
corporate surplus,” Mr. Meyers said, “is 
not satisfied by the letter to Colonel 
Donovan, whose inquiry into the nature 
of the case must relate to alleged viola- 
tions of the anti-trust law. 

“The Commission welcomes the letter 
from E, I. du Pont de Nemours Company 
covering many points in the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry, but it is not coextensive 
with the Commission’s investigation.” 

According to Commissioner Meyers, Dr. 
Francis Walker, Chief Economist of the 
has been at Wilmington, 
Del., for several days, in connection with 
its inquiry. 


Announcement that the Commission 


§Continucd on Page 2, 3, Column 3,] 





} partment 





| ereignty 


| the real sovereignty, 


the | 


| stated, 
| ing to make some concessions to Ran- 





in- | 
relation- 


General | 





06 Au who possess political rights 


should have the opportunity 


to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the government 
a blessing and not-a danger.” 


—Ulysses S. Grant, 


President of the United States, 


1869—1877 
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‘|World Is Warned 
Control of Canal 
Is Not Debatable 


American Sovereignty Over 
Panama Zone No Affair of 
League of Nations, Says 


PER 
COPY 


State Department. 


| Outside Interference 


Would Be Resisted 


Senators Borah and Swanson 1s- 
sue Statements Declaring In- 
tervention from Any Source 


Will Not Be Tolerated. 


The League of Nations has nothing 
whatever to do with the control of the 
United States over the -Panama Canal 
Zone and will not have, according to an 
oral statement by the Department of 
State on September 12 following the re- 
quest of Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, former 
Foreign Minister of Panama, that the 
League of Nations decide the question 
of American sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. Dr. Morales’ suggestion was made 
before the Assembly of the League on 
Sept. 10. 

There never has been any dispute be- 
tween this Government and Panama re- 
garding ‘the sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone, it was stated. Moreover, the De- 
of State does not know the 
basis for Dr. Morales’ statement before 
the Assembly of the League. 


Rights of Sovereignty. 

Dr. Morales stated that although Pan- 
ama had granted the United States cer- 
tain rights in order to permit the con- 
struction of the canal, that the real sov- 
of the Zone remained vested 
with Panama. These rights included those 
administration, maintenance, sanita- 
tion, and protection over a ten mile , 
strip of territory, in perpetuity “as if 
the United States possessed sovereignty 
over the territory.” 

However, Dr. Morales explained. that 
a serious question had arisen regarding 
which he said re- 
mained vested in Panama. 

“It is unthingable, “Dr. Morales said,” 
that in a dispute with a small, weak 
country, the United States should refuse 
to submit a matter arising out of the 


of 


| interpretation of a treaty to impartial 


judges, and still more unthinkable that 
the United States should attempt to im- 


Eu | pose its own interpretation by some ex- 
hugene | 


Federal | 
presided at the con- | 


trajudicial means.” 

The Department of State stated orally 
that the only question at issue with 
Panama was that of the maintenance 
of commercial houses by the Department 
of War within the Canal Zone. ‘The 
United States has every right, it was 
to maintain these, but is will- 


ama regarding them. 
All Questions Adjustable. 


All questions with Panama can be eas- 
ily adjusted, it was stated by the De- 
partment. The United States has every 


| desire to be fair to Panama, and there- 


fore will not take advantage of some 


| of the rights due it under the treaty. 


The Department of State has received 
no requests from Panama for changes 


| in the treaty which failed of ratification 


Affairs to Continue | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column §.] 


_AIl Special Delivery 


Mail to Be Expedited 


Post Office Department Orders 
Deliveriés to Be Made Even 
Outside City Limits. 


Proper care and attention in the hané- 
ling of- special delivery mail has been 
urged upon postmasters generally by 


| the First Assistant Postmaster General, 


John H. Bartlett, the Post Office Des 
partment has just announced. Mr. Bart- 
lett believes, the Department said, that 
postmasters should be generous and dili-- 
gent in accommodating the public in 
this particular branch of the service. 

In the smaller offices, it was explained 
orally, postmasters should not permit 
the accumulation of special delivery let- 
ters in boxes of patrons because of some 
technicality in the law that would not 
provide for the delivery of such mail 
outside of city limits. , 

Mr. Bartlett feels that even if such de- 
liveries are to be fade outside of the 
city limits of a post office, the postmas- 
ters or postal clerks should make the de- 
livery, in order that the Department 
may give satisfactory service to its 
patrons. 

There is no special financial advantage 
to the Government in the sale of the 
special delivery stamps, since the spe- 
cial delivery messenger boys get the 
larger portion of the fees paid by the 
mailer, it was explained. 

Postmasters have also been urged by 
the Department, to instruct patrons ins 
the advantages in the use of special de- 
livery stamps. 

The full text of the Department's 

announcement will bé published in . 


he issue-af, Sgutgmber Abe 
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Practically Every Government Establishment 


Is Concerned With Some Phase of Aeronauties 


o? 


Official Activities 
Are Enumerated 


Aircraft Employed in Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and 
Other Services. 


Nearly all major divisions of the 
United States Government are concerned 
with some phase of aeronautics, either 
directly or indirectly. This is the con- 


clusion drawn by Ernest L. Jones, in | 


charge of information in the aeronautics 

‘ branch of the Department of Commerce, 
who recently completed e survey of aerc- 
nautics in the Government. 

Practica: application of aircraft to the 
daily work of the Governmen*, Mr. Jones 
pointed out, 
Navy, Departments of Commerce 
culture, Interior 
Post Office Department. 7 a 

Following is the full text oi the review 
of governmental aeronavti 
Mr. Jones: 

The Presiden: 
flight the Presidents have 
agement. President Lincoln, oon 
remembered, established America’s first 

ir service. : 
~ Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926 


ce, Agri- 


; oo ae 
Fron: tie inception 04 


the President is empowered to “set apart | 


and protect air space reservations for 
defense. public safety, or other* govern- 
mental purposes.” : 

Department of State: The Secretary of 
State is charged with the duties apyer- 
taining to correspondence with the Pub- 
lic Ministers and Consuls of the United 
States and with the representatives of 
foreign powers accredited to the United 
States, and to negotiations of whatever 


character relating to the foreign affairs | 


of the United States. 


The reports of the Diplomatic Service | 
and the Consular Service pertaining to 


aeronautic matters are made available to 
aeronautics both directly and through 
the Department of Commerce. 

Post Office Department: The Postmas- 


ter General is the head of the Federal 
postal service, including the air mail. 
From almost the inauguration of the air- | 


plane in practical use, this department 
has conducted experiments, demonstra- 
tion and permanent air routes until in 


1927 it operates, under contract with | 


private companies, the greatest air mail 
system in existence. 


Department of Commerce 


Has Varied Interests 

Department of Commerce: The Secre- 
tary of Commerce is charged with the 
promotion and aid of commerce, mining, 
manufacturing, shipping, fisheries and 
transportation. 
of these endeavors. 

Aeronautics Branch was organized in 
the office of the Secretary under the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, with an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
(for Aeronautics), specifically charged 
with the “encouragement and regulation 
of the use of aircraft in commerce.” 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, engaged in the promotion of | 


the foreign trade of the United States, 
maintains in all important countries 


commercial attaches and trade commis- | 


sioners whose business is the increase 


and extension of the sales of American | 


* products abroad. Information pertaining 
to the general subject of aeronautics, is 
made available to the public; informa- 


tion pertaining to the sale of American | 
lands, examination of geologic structure, | 


and the | naval 


aeronautical equipment abroad is brought 


to the attention of interested American | 
| mapping of the United States. 


. firths. 
: The Bureau of Standards is interested 


in maintaining standards used in science, | 
industry, technology, and commerce and | 
the taking | 


an educational institutions; 
and certification of standard measuring 


instruments; the determination of physi- | 


cal constants, properties of materials, 
' ete. 

The Bureau has, from’ the beginning 

of flying, been actively engaged in the 


development of the technical side of 


aeronautics from almost every angle and | 


has always been in contact with flight | ; : 
| craft, among other things, are made in 


through the verification of instruments 
used in every new record established 
by aircraft in this country. 


An aeronautic division was established | 
in 1926 to consolidate and coordinate the | 


Bureau’s added air activities as a result 


of the passage of the Air Commerce | 


Act. 

The Patent Office, obviously 
do with aeronautic patents and 
number runs into the thousands. 

The Bureau of Mines studies 
ods, development, safety and conserva- 
tion in mining, treatment of mineral 


has 


substances; use of explosives and elec- | 
tricity; improvements in the production | 
The air- | 


of petroleum and natural gas. 
plane is frequently used in mine disas- 
ters, carrying rescuers and machinery to 
the scene. 

To the aeronautic world it is 
known for its work in helium gas research 
and production. It cooperates exten- 
sively with the Army and Navy and, at 
its plant at Fort Worth, produces the 
nelium required by the military air serv- 
ices. It uses airplanes for surveys and 
maps, and in mine disasters whenever 
necessary. 

The Bureau of Fisheries in its con- 
servation work and in the development 
of aquiculture, has studied the airplane 
in connection with the development and 
contru! of commercial fisheries and has 
actually demonstrated the use of the air- 
plane in this work. 

Phe Bureau of the Census is concerned 
with social, industrial, and fiscal sta- 
tistics. In its biennial census of manu- 
facturers, it includes aircraft, engines 
and accessories. 

The Bureau of Lighthouses, charged 


with the establishment, maintenance and | 
/ operation of aids to marine navigation, | 


is now, under the Air Commerce Act, di- 
rectly engaged in aeronautics. 

An “Air Division” of the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
(for aeronautics) was established in the 


¢ 


_the United States and possessions. 


is made by the Army, the ! 


cs prepared by | 
| elers. 


lent encour- | 
it will be | 


| ticide machinery. 
been conducted by 


Aircraft enter into all | 
|} among other duties, handles crop report- 
| ing. This has already been done by air- 


to | 
their | 

' planes are used by the Bureau in the at- | 
meth- | 


best | 


| Sea fisheries. 





Bureau, charged with the installation and 
maintenance of light beacons and emer- 
gency fields along the airways, and other 
aids to air navigation such as the radio 
peacon, radio telegraph and others. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
charged with the survey of the — i 

e 
Survey has used aerial photography in 
its ‘normal work since 1920 through co- 
operation of the Army and Navy air 
services. 

Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926 
the Department of Commerce is under- 
taking air mapping, and this work has 
been allotted to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. The Air Corps and Engineers 
of the Army, the pioneers in American 
airway maps, are to complete their se- 
ries of 51 such maps, relinquishing fu- 
ture work to the Department of Com- 


merce. . 
Department of Labor: The Secretary 


of Labor is charged with certain duties | 


and Trensrry and the | under the Air Commerce Act. 


| nates ports of entry for air immigra- | 


He desig- 


tion aliens, details men and applies the 
general immigration laws to air trav- 


Aviation Largely Utilized 

In Agricultural Activities 
Department of Agriculture: The Sec- 

retary of Agriculture is employed in the 


sense. The airplane and the airship have 
already been employed by this Depart- 


| ment to a greater extent than in any 
| other purely civil branch of the Govern- | 


ment, except the Post Office. 

The Weather Bureau undertakes 
weather forecasts, flood and 
warnings, correction and transmission of 
intelligence for the benefit of commerce 
and navigation; meteorological and aero- 
logical studies, etc. as 

Under the Air Commerce Act it is 
specifically charged with the furnishing 
of weather information 


to civil airways. 
have been established at airports or in 


| their vicinities and a system of distribu- | 
| tion was put into effect on the airways | 
| in the latter part of 1926. 


The Forest Service administers 
national forests. Fire protection is im- 
portant. 
forest fire patrol annually since 1919. 

The Forest Products 


woods. In the development of aircraft 
structures the laboratory has been of in- 


estimable value to the airplane industry. | 
The Bureau of Entomology studies in- | 
| sects in their economic relation to agri- 


culture and tests insecticides and insec- 
Extensive war has 
air against wheat 
rust, the boll weevil, locusts and other 
pests and the Department operates its 


| own airplane in poisoning insect pests. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


plane observations and aerial photogra- 
phy, in an experiment which successfully 
demonstrated its efficacy. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has used 


the airplane in the making of mosaics | 
| of highways and this application of the 


airplane will increase in volume. 


Department of the Interior: The Sec- | 
| retary of the Interior is charged with 
| the supervision of the General Land 


Office, Bureau of Reclamation, Geological 
Survey, Office of Indian Affairs, Pen- 
sions, Bureau of Education, the National 
Park Service and the Government Rail- 


' road in Alaska. 
The Geological Survey is principally | 


engaged with the classification of public 


resources, mineral products 
‘Air- 


planes are extensively used in the pro- 


duction of new maps and the correction | 


of old. 


Air Service Established 


Five Years in Coast Guard 
Treasury Department: The Secretary 


of the Treasury generally handles the | 


country’s finances, though many other 
duties are charged to this office. 
that Uncle Sam receives “his annual in- 
come and that disbursements for air- 


accordance with the appropriations of 
Congress. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau superin- | 


tends the collection of all internal rev- 
enue taxes, enforcement of internal rev- 
enue laws, the Prohibition Act, ete. Air- 
craft entering the United States must 
comply with regulations similar to those 
for any other common carrier. Air- 


tempt to enforce prohibition. 
Public Health Service: This office has 
to do with the general public health. It 


has to do with quarantine regulations, | 


the water supply on aircraft and other 
common carriers. Air immigrants must 
undergo medical examination by 


| service. 


The Coast Guard, a part of our mil- 
itary forces in time of war, renders as- 
sistance to vessels or seaplanes in dis- 
tress and medical aid is given to deep- 
It protects custom rev- 
enues, enforces laws 
governing anchorage of vessels in navig- 
able waters, enforces quarantines, pro- 


| tects game and other fisheries, etc. A 
| Coast Guard air service has been in ex- 


istence for the past five years. 


| Order for First 


Airplane in 1908 


War Department: The Secretary of 


| War is charged with matters relating to 
the 


national defense and seacoast de- 
fenses, army ordinance, river and harbor 
improvements, inland and _  coastwise 
waterways traffic, and other matters, in 
nearly all of which aeronautics has come 
to play a part. The United States War 
Department gave the first governmental! 
order for an airplane in history. with the 
purchase of the Wright machine in 1908. 


The General Staff is the immediate ad- | 


visor of the Secretary of War and pre- 
pares war plans and considers how, 
when and where the Air Corps of the 


| Air Corps , 
| Service have been working for several 


weather | 





and establish- | 
ment of offices with particular reference | 
New upper air stations | 


| aircraft for its own purposes. 


irplanes have be sed for | . 
Airplanes have been used for | charge of the development of all signal 


Laboratory is | 
interested in the properties and uses of | 


| tics 


| Aeronautics: 


He sees | 


fundamental 
' and the presentation of the results of 
| this work for practical application are 


this | gencies — 
| ganizations and institutions. 


and regulations | 





Trade Promotion 
And Research Duties 


Regulation, Registration, Fore- 
casts of Weather and Other 
Labors Involved. 


Army will be employed with the Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Chemical 
Warfare Service and the Engineers. 

Field Artillery —From the first use of 
balloons in American warfare in 1861, 
balloons and airplanes have cooperated 
with the artillery. The Infantry has 
been familiar with aircraft for the same 
period. There is no need to go into de- 
tails for the history of cooperation. 

The Chemical Warfare Service is a 
comparatively new arm. It is concerned 
with the development of toxic and other 
gases and smokes and incendiary mate- 
rial. The development of this type of 
war munition has brought into consid- 
eration its use by aircraft. The Army 
and the Chemical Warfare 


years in an experimental way. The work 


| of the Chemical Warfare Service has 


also shown the application of gases and 
smokes to industry. In the application 


promotion of agriculture in its broadest of these chemicals to agriculture, aerial 


advertising, etc., the airplane plays an 
important part. 

The Engineers handle the work ordered 
by Congress on rivers and harbors, ad- 
ministration of certain laws governing 


navigable waters, establishment of har- | 


bor lines, anchorage grounds, power proj- 
ects, certain surveying and mapping, in 
which aircraft play an important part. 


| Much of the Engineers’ work has for 
some years been done in cooperation with 


the Army Air Corps. Ensuing years 
will see more aerial photography for the 
engineers than ever before. Much of it 
will, probably, be done by private 
enterprises. 

The Ordnance Bureau has to do with 
the armament of the field services. Nat- 
urally, it is concerned with the arma- 
ment of aircraft, but does not operate 


The Chief of the Signal Corps has 


equipment, meteorological and other in- 
struments used in connection with air- 
craft in peace and war. This service 
ceased the operation of aircraft with the 
organization of the Air Corps. 

The Air Corps is the only War Depart- 
ment bureau operating aircraft. The 
Chief of the Air Corps is charged with 
the manufacture, purchase, maintenance 
and operation of all aircraft and appurt- 
enances, including all radio and signal- 
ling withing the Air Corps activities. 


| Wherever airplanes, balloons or airships 


have been used by other branches of the 
Government, save the Post Office, until 
recently, they have been mainly fur- 
nished by the Army or Navy air services. 


Navy Aeronautical 
Activities Diversified 

Navy Department: The Secretary of 
the Navy has the general superintend- 
ence of vessels of war. The Navy’s ac- 
tivities in aeronautics are centered in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
and in the Marine Corps. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
controls the design, construction, 
equipment, 
Marine Corps aircraft; upkeep and op- 
eration of naval aircraft factories and 
aeronautic experiment stations. 
The experimental and test work of other 
bureaus of the Navy Department, such 
as Ordnance, is made in accordance with 


| requests of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Advisory Committee for 
The National 


Committee for Aeronautics, organized 


National 


- authority of an Act of Congress in | ested 
— | ing to the utilization cf natural resources | 


1915, consists of 12 members, serving 
without compensation, appointed by the 
President. Five are named from private 
life and seven from War, Navy, Weather 
Bureau, Standards, and Smithsonian. 
The supervision and direction of the 


| scientific study of the problems of flight 


with a view to their practical solution, 
the determination of problems to be ex- 
perimentally attacked, the conduct of 
researches in aeronautics, 


charged to this Committee. 

The N. A. C. A. has a well-equipped 
research laboratory at Langley Field, 
Va., where is also located the Tactical 
School of the Air Corps. 

This body functions through an execu- 
tive committee and standing technical 
committees who coordinate with other 
governmental agencies and private or- 


Fundamental research is conducted at 
Langley. Other problems are directed 


| and allocated to other governmental or 
| private agencies. 


The work of the Committee, and re- 
ports and information on that of other 
agencies throughout the world, are avail- 
able to all interested in various forms. 
Technical reports are sold at nominal 
prices by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, while bulletins and 
memoranda are distributed by the Com- 


| mittee free of charge. 


| Smithsonian Institution 


Has Aeronautical Collection 
Smithsonian Institution: Among other 
things, the Smithsonian Institution has 
the custody of aeronautical material 
representing the progress of the art. 
There is a great collection of aircraft 
and appurtenaces in and about the his- 
toric buildings of the Institution. For 
more than three score years it has been 
active in aeronautics. It encouraged 
three attempts to cross the Atlantic by 
air and its officers were largely respon- 
sible for the use of the balloons in the 
Civil War and for the experiments of 


! 
maintenance of naval and 


Advisory | 





Langley. It was the first government 
body to publish aeronautic documents; 

Joint Army and Navy Board: The 
Joint Army and Navy Board is designed 
to “secure cooperation and coordination 
in all matters and policies involving joint 
action of the Army and Navy relative to 
the national defense.” Naturally, aero- 
nautics plays its part in the general 
scheme. 

The Aeronautical Board: This board, 
like the Joint Board, is appointed by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. As its name’ indicates it is 
concerned solely with aeronautics and is 
designed to prevent duplication and to 
secure coordination between the Army 
and Navy air services. 

Advisory Air Coordination Committee: 
By an order promulgated October 6, 
1926, signed by Honorable Dwight F. 
Davis, Secretary of War, Honorable Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, Assistant Secretary of War, 
F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, William 
P. MacCracken, Jr., were constituted a 
committee to be known as the Advisory 
Air Coordination Committee. The duty 
of this committee is to recommend to 
the Secretaries of War, Navy and Com- 
merce general policies relating to the 
coordination of the air activities of the 
government. 


Board Considers Patents 
Of Value to Government 


Patents and Design Board: The Army | 


Air Corps Bill of 1926 created a Board 
to be known as the Patents and Design 
Board, consisting of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, an Assistant Secretary of 
Navy, and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. Any individual, firm or cor- 


an 


poration may submit a design for air- 
craft, aircraft parts or aeronautical ac- 
whether patentable or 
patentable, to the said Board.. 

The Board is required 
recommendation from the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, after 
which it can determine whether the use 
of such designs by the Government is 
desirable or necessary, and fix , their 
worth, if any, to the United States at not 
to exceed $75,000; the same, when fixed, 
to be offered to the owner for an ex- 
clusive or nonexclusive right of the 
right of the United States to the use of 
the design. 

The original board was composed of 
Honorable F. Trubee Davison, Honorable 
E. P. Warner and Honorable William P. 
MacCracken, Jr. The Board first met 
and organized on October 12, 1926, and 
up to the end of the year had considered 
many designs or patents submitted to 
them by inventors. 

Board of Surveys and Maps: For the 
purpose of correlating and coordinating 
the map and chart making and using 
agencies of the Government and to pro- 
vide contact with States, counties and 
cities and the public, the Board of Sur- 
veys and Maps of the Federal Govern- 
ment was created by Executive Order, 
December 30, 1919. 

The Board is,gomposed of representa- 
tives from 22 governmental agencies: 
Corps of Engineers, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Geological Survey, General Land 
Office, Topography Branch of the Post 
Office, Bureau of Soils, Reclamation Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Mississippi River Com- 
mission, Lake Survey, International 
Boundary Commission, Forest Service, 
Hydrographic Office, Military Intelli- 
gence, Federal Power Commission, Air 
Corps, Bureau of Aeronautics of the 


cessories, un- 


to secure a 


Navy, Foreign and Domestic Commerce | 
and Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. 

Many of these agencies use aircraft in 
their work where governmental craft 
are available. Privately-owned photo- 
graphic planes have been extensively 


utilized and it is expected a greatly in- | 


creased proportion of aerial photography 
for governmental bureaus will be accom- 
plished by the aeronautic industry. 


Federal Power Commission 


Uses Planes for Surveys 

Federal Power Commission: The 
United States Federal Power Commis- 
sion is interested in all matters pertain- 


for the making and transmitting of 
power. Preliminary surveys have to be 
made of the feasibility of every project, 
both private and Federal. Often times, 
owing to the roughness of the terrain in 
the neighborhood of a project, it is both 
difficult and costly to secure an ade- 
quate survey, using ordinary methods. 
The airplane is being used in many of 
these surveys. 

When private enterprise applies to the 
Federal Power Commission for « license 
to erect a power project maps and plans 
have to be submitted, in addition to 
financial and other statements. In many 
instances aerial maps and photographs 
are submitted to the Commission in con- 


| sidering applications. 


Committee on Aircraft and Fog Flying 
Research: To further research in fog 
flying, an unofficial committee has been 
organized under the chairmanship of 
Admiral H. I. Cone of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. It comprises also repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the Navy, the Post Office 
and the Army Air Corps. It functions 
through the cooperation of the various 
available agencies. 

Other subjects are also considered, 
such as the radiobeacon, capacity alti- 
meter, field localizer, acoustic altimeter, 
lighting and other. 


Claims Commission to Hold 
One Session in Mexico City 


The General Claims Commission, 
United States and Mexico, will sit in Mex- 
ico City for one session only, it was 
stated orally by the Department of State 
on September 12, 

The statement was issued following 
reports from Mexico City to the effect 
that the Commission would transfer its 
regular sessions to Mexico City. The De- 
partment, however, points out that this is 


not the case, since only one session will 
be held there, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


More Than 6,000,000 Kilometers Flown 
Last Year by German Company’s Planes 


Department of Commerce Receives Report Showing Ex- 
pansion of Deutsche Luft Hansa Aktiengesellschaft. 


The business report and balance sheet 
for 1926 of the German Luft Hanna, said 
to be the largest commerical aviation 
firm in the world, reveals the company 
in substantial condition. Flying more 
than 6,000,000 kilometers last year, the 
company increased its passenger carry- 
ing traffic as well as its freight and mail 
service, the report shows. 

Capitalization at 25,000,000  reichs- 
marks, the balance sheet shows more 
than 11,000,000 reichsmarks invested in 
aircraft and equipment. The balance 
over expenses and depreciation for the 
year is shown io be 8,119,000 reichs- 
marks. (The average value of the reichs- 
marg in 1926 was $.238.) 

The foregoing is shown in the text of 
the business report, a copy of which has 
been received by the Department of Com- 
merce from its Berlin office. It was trans- 
lated from the German by Mignon La- 
masure of the Division of Statistical Re- 
search of the Department of Commerce. 


; The full text follows: 


Under the firm name “Deutschd Luft 
Hansa Aktiengeselischaft” (German Air 
Hansa, Joint Stock Co.), our enterprise 
was organized January 6, 1926, with a 
capital of 50,000 RMks. for the purpose 
of unifying the German air-transport 
service. The twqair transport companies 
—Deutscher Aero Lloyd, A. G., and the 
Junkers-Luftverkehr A. G.—that had 
been in active service up to the end of 
1925, approved this plan. In like manner, 
the Reich, the States, and cities joined 
our enterprise, inspired by the wish to 
promote the unification of the German air 
transport service and ‘to have all un- 
profitable competition within the country 
as weli as abroad, eliminated. Simul- 
taneously the execution of traffic plans 
was to be facilitated thereby, and a sav- 
ing effected in the administrative and op- 
eration costs, especially as regards 
ground organization. Thus, through in- 
fluential German business people in 
banks, commerce, industry, and trade, 
and the participation of the Reich, 


States, and cities, the increasing of our ' 


capital to 25,000,000 RMks. was decided 
upon, and effected June 15, 1926. 


Inland and Outside 
Services Organized 


As regular service on the German air | 
lines had to be suspended during the | 
winter of 1925-26, the first three months | 
of the year were spent in organizing the | 


entire inland and outside services, by 
centralization of the individual air lines, 


by the purchase of additional air ports | 
and the advantageous apportionment of | 


the already available flying fields and 
sheds with arrangements for an acces- 
sible reserve, and by the consolidation of 


the various administrative offices of ad- | 


joining airports, a savings was effected 
in labor and material, and strict control 
of all the outside lines made possible. 


All the data that could be gathered | 


together from the time the German air 
transport service first began to operate, 
were placed at the disposal of the com- 
pany by the Board of Directors, Admin- 
istrative Council, and those of the orig- 
inal 
by the company in 1926. In addition, 
our enterprise had the advantage of all 
the valuable experiences gained by the 
regional air transport companies and 
submitted to our company by members 


| of the Board of Directors. | 
The regular air transport service was | 
The net- | 


inagurated on April 6, 1926. 
work of air lines was decided upon in 


accordance with the plans laid down by | 


the parties interested, and resulted in 


an increase in the total annual distance | 


covered from about 4,950,000 kilometers 
in 1925, to 6,140,000 kilometers in 1926. 


The total number of passengers carried | 


shows an increase of about 50 per cent 
over the number carried in the preceding 


year, and the total amount of freight | 


and mail carried, an increase of about 
150 per cent. 


| Removal of Restrictions 


Facilitates Competition 
The profitable cooperation of the Ger 
man regional air transport companies is 


especially worthy of mention; parallel | 
with this, questions of ground organ- | 
ization were regulated with the respec- | 


tive owners of air ports who had organ- 
ized into a German air port association. 

The removal of the restrictions of the 
so-called London Ultimatum in regard to 
commercial aviation, facilitated the 
peaceful competition with influential 
foreign air transport companies, even 
though the establishing of a service with 
large commercial planes could not be af- 
fected in the year reported. The line 
Berlin-Paris was added to the already 


established air lines, and as a result of | 


negotiations with Czechoslovakia, the 
opening up of the line Berlin-Prague- 


Vienna was assured for the year, 1927. | 
In 1926, the German-Russian Air Trans- 


port Co., which is affiliated with us, ex- 
tended its airline Konigsberg-Moscow 
as far as Berlin, and is now operating 
with great regularity. 

The economic understanding with for- 


eign countries was evidenced not only in | 


splendid team-work with foreign air 
transport companies, but also by well- 
organized cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Air Traffic Association, the Avia- 
tion Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Interna- 
tional Law Association. 

Worthy of special mention is the Re- 
connaissance Flight of two large com- 
mercial planes over Rusia to Pekin and 
back, and the collaboration of two large 
hydroplanes in the Good-Will Flight in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

At the beginning of the flying period, 
the company had about 100 planes meet- 
ing the air transport requirements with 
which to start operations. By the end of 
the year reported, this number had in- 
creased to 120, of which 31 were large 
commercial planes, The old-type planes 
that had been taken over were utilized 
for special purposes, such as instruction 
flights, aerial photography, measure- 
ments, etc. 

The careful building up of our domes- 
tic air transport organization made it 
possible for us to establish international 


j air 


| balance of 8,1 19 RMks shown in our bal- 
| ance’ sheet & profit and loss statement be | 
credited to the legal reserve fund. 





| Material and fuel 


experienced personnel taken over | 





| Scientist Asserts 





air routes that would be of advantage 
and serve as a basis for further develop- 
ment. Naturally, we gave special atten- 
tion to increasing the safety of air trans- 
portation by means of proper inspection 
measures, by installing special safety de- 
vices on airplanes and air routes, and 
by cooperating in the improvement of the 
flying fields. Particular thought was 
given to the special training of our fly- 
ing personnel. The testing of personnel 
and planes on experimental flights at 
night and in fogs brought further prog- 
ress. 

Our own workshops at Staaken proved 

to be of value and benefit to the air 
routes in effecting repairs and general 
overhauling, thorough testing of planes, 
and by immediately utilizing any ex- 
perience gained by putting it into prac- 
tical account. In the year reported, it 
was found necessary to build an addi- 
tional repair shop for land planes. By 
means of the effective distribution of 
regular overhauling work, (even in case 
unexpectedly large demands were sud- 
denly made upon our yard equipment), 
steady employment and working hours 
could be assured, and temporary emer- 
gencies overcome without acquiring new 
equipment, or having the men work over- 
time. 
As a result of the steady growth of 
‘ traffic, it was found necessary to 
increase the personnel in the flying sea- 
son from ‘a total of 934 men (458 em- 
Ployes, 476 workmen) to 1,527 (564 em- 
ployes, 963 workmen) at the end of the 
year reported. 

, Satisfactory reports were also received 
rom our associated company, the Han 
Luftbild G. M. B. H. (Hansa Aerial Pho. 
tography Joint Stock Co.) The number 
of finished negatives taken of aerial pho- 
tos and air measurements amounted to 
about 25,000 in 1926, as against 8,300 

in 1925, 

The rapid and steady progress in the 
construction of planes and engines re- 
quired that large sums had to be written 
off for depreciation, amounting to 5,666.- 
969.40 RMks in 1926. We suggest that the 


Balance sheet as of December 31, 1926: 
Assets, 
Capital to be paid in 
Aircraft 
WME IOUE 62 Scat c/o cneene bake 
Machines, tools, instruments 
and special flying equipment 


$3,037,716 
7,198,482 
4,128,347 


443,789 





793,698 
165,713 
137,993 

3,582,549 
6,114,043 
39,017 
799,390 
1,084,690 


$27,525,438 


Airports and equipment .... 
BMG MR heehee aoe 
Office equipment ...... 
Claims 


Cash and bills of exchs nge-.. 
Cash in bank 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock 
Acceptances ... 
Obligations 
Balance ..... 


$25,000,000 
500,000 
2,017,311 
8,119 | 


$27,525,430 


Tides Occur in Earth 


Report by Walter D. Lambert 
Discloses Rise and Fall in 
Globe’s Solid Crust. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


three-quarters of the globe.is covered by 
water. 





Felt 800 Miles Away. 
“It is rather difficult to exaggerate the 
distance to which the secondary effects 
of the oceanic tides may be felt,” says 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BETNo 
By THe Unitep States DAILY. 


Labor Department 
Asked to Mediate 


Five New Disputes 


Truck Drivers, Building 
Trades Workers, and Neck- 


wear Makers Are Involved. 


Cases Settled 


Five 


Ending of Motion Picture 
Operators Strike in Chicago 
Affects 25,600 Workers. 


Five new labor disputes were referred 
to the Department of Labor for medi- 
ation in the week ended September 10, 
it has been announced by the Director of 
Conciliation, Hugh L. Kerwin. At the 
close of the week there were 41 strikes 
pending before the Department for set- 
tlemant and in addition five controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage, 
Adjustments were reported in five dis- ' 
putes during the week. 

The new cases reported, with names of 
firms, location, craft affected, number in- 
volved where given, and cause are as 
follows: 

Market Truckmen’s Association, New 
York City, drivers, number not stated, 
wages and hours;, Potruch Construction 
Company, Allentown, Pa., iron workers, 
bricklayers, plasterers and hod carriers, 
number and cause not stated; Stearn & 
Mayer, New York City, neckwear mak- 
ers, 100 involved, cause not stated; 
Whidden Beckman Company, Boston, 
Mass., building trades, 91 involved, 
working conditions; truck drivers, New 
York City, 6,000 involved, cause not 
stated. 

Adjustments reported during the week, 
with names of firms, location, craft af- 
fected, number involved where given and 
cause are as follows: 

Whidden Beckman Company, Boston, 
Mass., building trades, 91 involved, 
working conditions; Potruch Construc- 
tion Company, Allentown, Pa., iron work- 
ers, bricklayers, plasterers and hod car- 
riers, number and cause not given; car- 
penters, Lexington, Ky., number not 


| stated, asked closed shop; building trades 


workers, Lexington, Ky., 300 involved, 


| sympathy strike; motion pictures opera- 
tors and stage hands, Chicago, IIl., 25,- 


600 involved, alleged violation of agree- 


|; ment, 


Dr. Lambert. “It is perhaps not to 
much to say that there is probably no 
place on earth se remote from the ocean 
that its earth tides are unaffected by 
ocean tides by an amount equal to sev- 
eral times the probable error of a good 
determination with the Michelson-Gale 
apparatus. It has been shown that the 
tides in the Atlantic Ocean have an ap- 
preciable effect at Williams Bay, Wis., 


| some 800 miles distant.” 


Dr. Lambert concludes that the geolo- 
gic structure of the earth has no appre- 
ciable effect upon earth tides. “The 
tidal forces are body forces acting 
throughout the earth,” his report states. 

“Seismological evidence,” he goes on, 


| “suggests that the central portion of the 
; earth, out to a distance of about one- 


half the radius, is either fluid or of very 
low rigidity. It is generally supposed 
that, from the center out to the depth 
of isostatic compensation, the earth is 
pretty nearly alike in all directions and 
that the mass pressing down on unit area 
of the surface of compensation is prac- 
tically the same in all parts of the globe. 
Only the nature of the material differs 
from one part to another. 

“We can think of the masses above 


| 
the surface of compensation as riding 


upon it and as themselves contributing 
but little to the tidal movement. Since, 
furthermore, the masses per unit area 
are nearly the same everywhere in spite 
of their diverse nature, it does not seem 
probable that superficial differences will 
have much effect on tidal deformities.” 
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‘Dr. Frederick Cook 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, brING 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY TuHeE UNITED STATEs Daity. 


Seeks Review of Case 
By Supreme Court 
Files Petition to Reverse De- 


nial of Liberty Granted 
By Lower Court. 


1925 


Cireuit Court Holds That Dis- 
~ trict Court Was Without 
Power to Grant Probation. 


Convicted in 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook-has petitioned 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to reverse the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
which denied to him the liberty granted 
him by the lower court, the District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Texas, under the Probation Act. 


The opinion of the Circuit Court of 


¢ Appeals, delivered by Judge Walker, 


sUmmarized the case as*follows: 


in November, 1925, Frederick A. 
Cook was convicted in the United States 
Court for the Northern District of Texas 
under an indictment charging him with 
using the United States mails in exe- 
cuting a scheme to defraud, and was sen- 
tenced to serve in the United States 
penitentiary at, Leavenworth, Kansas, a 
total of 14 years and 9 months and to 
pay a fine of $1,000 on each of the 12 
counts on which he was convicted. 


: Judgment Confirmed. 

That judgment of conviction was af- 
firmed by this court on February, 1925. 
Pursuant to an application made by Cook 
in February, 1927, while he was confined 
in that penitentiary and serving the 
sentence of imprisonment imposed upon 
him, the court in which he was convicted 
made an order suspending the execution 
of said sentence, revoking the order of 
commitment under which Cook was held 
in the penitentiary, and placing him on 
probation for a period of five years.” 

The court pointed out that the district 
court was without power to make the or- 
der, allowing probation, unless the power 
to make it was conferred by the Act of 
March 4, 1925, entitled “‘An act to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States Courts, 
except in the District of Columbia.” 48 
Stat. 1259. 

Probation Order Reversed. 

The court did not find that such was 
the case and the order under review 
was reversed and the application in pur- 
suance of which it was made was denied. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 1453, Col. 2, Volume II). 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit held that there is nothing 
in the Probation Act which indicates an 
intention to change the -law as to the 
effect of the expiration of a term of court 
on the court’s control or jurisdiction of a 
case in which a final judgment was ren- 


& dered during that term. 


Would Review Decision. 

It is this decision that Dr. Cooks now 
seeks to have reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The Circuit Court in its opinion in the 
case said, “very conflicting views as to 
the meaning and effect of the Probation 
Act have been expressed by the differ- 
ent courts which have had occasion to 
consider it.” 

The brief now in the Supreme Court 
states that the Circuit Courts of the 
Sixth, Seventh and Ninth Circuits have 
taken a different view from that held 
in the Fifth Circuit. It is contended 
that similar rulings have been made in 
numerous District Courts. It is also said 
that the Eighth Cireuit has asked the 
Supreme Court for instructions on this 
question. 


Prohibition District 


Is Being Rearranged. 


Connecticut Now Under Juris- 
diction of New England 
Administration. 


The State of Connecticut has been re- 
mmoved from the jurisdiction of the pro- 
hibition administrator for southern and 
eastern New York and placed under con- 
trol of the administrator for New Eng- 
land, effective October 1, according to an 
oral announcement September 12 by the 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. 
Doran. The Deputy Administrator for 
Connecticut, Frank. T. Putney, will con- 
tinue in same capacity, but under the 
direction of the New England adminis- 
trator. 

Only the southern and eastern judicial 
districts of New York remain under con- 
trol of the administrator at New York 
City, Mauride Campbell, but Dr. Doran 
said “the problems in that area seem suf- 
ficiently large to keep one man busy.”’ 
Dr. Doran believed the change would 
serve to lift some of the burden from 
Mr. Campbell, as well as placing the 
Connecticut area in the geographical ar- 
rangement in which it properly belongs. 
_ “The same problems occur in Connecti- 
cut as in the other New England States,”’ 
said Dr. Doran. “Formerly there were 
conditions there similar to some of those 
in the New York City area, but those 
no longer exist. Only land problems 
have to be dealt with now in Connecticut 
and we feel they can be handled to a 
better advantage under the Boston head- 
quarters than under the headquarters in 
New York City.” 


Air Service Between Venice 
and Alexandria Is Planned 


The Societa Anonima Compagnie Ital- 
iana Servizi Aeriei, has been formed at 
“Venice to provide an air service between 
Venice and Alexandria, Egypt, the Con- 
sul at Venice, James B. Young, has ad- 
Vised the Department of Commerce. 

The company will ask for permission 


+ Air open the service; and some aid from 


the Government. Seaplanes of the “Santa 
Maria” tyves will be used, 


\ 
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Mexico Is Ruled Liable for Death 


New Program Reducing School Course 


7 At Salt Lake City W orks Smoothly 


Superintendent Reports Plan Is Improvement Over Old 
Systern and Results tin Saving Firzancially. 


Salt Lake City’s ‘revised educational 
program, providing for a reduction of 
the school course from 12 to 11 years, 
is now working out smoothly, according 
to a statement by George N. Child, 
Superintendent of Schools of Salt Lake 
City, appearing in the September issue 
of School Life, offifficial publication of 
the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

Asserting that there is no question as 
to the practicability of the new program, 
Mr. Child states that there will be no 
loss in standards but a decided gain im 
vigorous purposeful, educational achieve- 
ments on the part of a greater number 
of individuals. ‘ 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

A revised educational program was 
put into operation im the Salt Lake City 


schools in 1925 which will make it pos- 
sible for the majority of young people 
who graduate from high school to do so 
regularly in 11 years above the kinder- 
gZarten instead of 12 years as under the 
old plan. Although the change will re- 
sult in a considerable financial saving, 
the chief reasons for the curtailment of 
time in the new program are educational 
and social. 


It is a well-knowm fact that our tradi- 
tional 12-year school], so largely adhered 
to in the northern part of the United 
States, came to us largely by accident 
about 100 years ago, and though poorly 
Suited to our democratic ideals and needs 
at that time, it has continuously become 
More inconsistent and less suitable as 
the school year has been lengthened and 
compulsory attendance laws have become 
more general and exacting, The sur- 
prising thing about it all is that we hawe 
for so long continued to rest satisfied 
with the borrowed plan as though it 
were a perfected machine, This, too, in 
Spite of the fact that educational leaders 
have pointed out from time to time its 
wastefulness and inefficiency. 


Economy of Junior 


High School Seen 


The establishment of junior high 
schools during recent years is ina semse 
a protest against our old lock-step 12- 
year system. It has already done much 
to remedy some of the major evils of the 
traditional organization. However, one 
of the important purposes of the reor- 
fanization—economy of time—is in dan- 
ger of being lost sight of. Unless the 
junior high school movement results in 
the saving of time in the elementary and 
high-school program, it is our opinion 
that it will have failed in one of its 
most important and necessary functions. 


An increasing mumber of high-school 
Sraduates go on to college, It is not our 
Purpose here to discuss the advisability 
of their going to college in such large 
numbers, but it is our purpose to call 
attention to the xresponsibility resting 
upon a public-school system to get young 
People ready for college effectively and 
in the least time reasonably possible. EZx- 
perience, both in America and abroad, is 
in favor of giving less than 12 years to 
the necessary general preparation. 

_ Students from school systems in Amer- 
ica, organized on the Il-year plan, take 
their places in college on a par with 
those who come from systems under the 
12-year organization, according to the 
best information available, The explana- 
tion, which seems reasonable enough, is 
that all the necessary preparatory work 
for college can be mastered by students 


in 11 years, and therefore that 12 years | 


given to it result in either a slowing up 
of the learning process or in an encurmb- 
ering of the courses of study with use- 
less or unsuited material, 


Traditional Sehool 


Organization at Fault 

European experience, and practices, 
too, should serve at least to call our at- 
tention to the importance of a careful 
consideration of our longer preparatory 


. courses. Why should German students, 


| 


for instance, bé about two years ahead 
of American students in completing their 
professional studies? The explanation is 
to be found in owr traditional school or- 
ganization and mot in any lack of learn- 
ing power or achievement of our young 
people, 

It willbe conceded that our public 
- Schools are for the masses, most of whom 
are not preparing for college. The high 
school will be for the majority a fimish- 
ing institution amd not a preparatory 
school. The effects of a shortened pro- 
gram of education must, therefore, be 


considered in relation to the welfare of | 


this larger group as well as to the college 
preparatory group. Heretofore most 
young people not preparing to go to col- 
lege dropped out before going far along 
in the high school courses, Vocational 


needs and lack of interest have been the | 


chief factors of elimination. Due to a 
number of causes conditions are rapidly 
changing in favor of high school gradua- 
tion for all. However, the vocational 
needs of many are still paramount at a 
comparatively early age, 

The general educational program of 
high schools cam, therefore, easily be 
carried beyond that which is best for the 
individual and’ for the society that he is 
to serve through his chosen vocation, 
In our opinion young people planning to 
fit themselves for vocational avtivities 
directly from higch school should have 
considerable contact with the practical 
at 17 or 18 years of age. The high-school 
program, therefore, must-make it pos- 
sible for them to complete the general 
courses of study, satisfying standard 
requirements im time for them to give 
some attention to vocational adjust- 
ments, either directly in industrial or 
professional service or in specialized 
vocational courses. It is, of course, 
likely,that many young people not plan- 
ning acomplete college course will desire 
to take a year, perhaps two years, in 
junior-college work where vocational 


choices and activities Wl generally con- 
trol both subject matter and methods, 
The prolonged high-school program can 
not hope to provide the specialized voca- 
tional activities and motives needed and 
which can. be provided by the Junior 
college. 

As already stated, although the at- 
tempt to save time in our educational 
program is not primarily a financial one, 


it is incumbent upon th management 
of any school system to expend a con- 


sistent amount of money, which -will be | 


limited by the 
community, to 


circumstances Of each 
obtain the best educa- 
tional results according to Ccomeceived 
ideals of What should be accomplished. 
In other words, the money available for 
public education must be measured 


ployed for realizing it. An improved 
product with simplified machinery means 
success, . 


Improved Product 


Measures Szeccess 

The movement in Salt Lake City is not 
revolutionary. It calls for a revision in 
the course of Study all through and a re- 
evaluation of subject matter and a recon- 
sideration of its placement and its treat- 
ment. In the’ evolutionary process in- 
volved the board of education, teachers, 
principals, and general school executives 
are cooperating in their work and pur- 
poses, Salt Take City, too, is — espe- 
cially fortunate in having a favorable 
public sentiment, without which any 
change in a School system, as far—reach- 
ing as the One under discussion, could 
not be made successfully, however de- 
sirable and necessary. 

The plan is working out smoothly. 

There is NO question about its practi- 
cability. There willbe no loss im stand- 
ards, but a decided gain in wigorous 
purposeful, educational achievements on 
the part of a greater number of indi- 
viduals. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 12, 1927. 

10:30 A. Mi. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Hary S. New, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

11A.M. Representative John Q, Til- 
son (Rep.), o£ New Haven, Comn., Ma- 
jority Leader of the House, conferred 
with President on the legislative pro- 
gram and the proposal to comwvene an 
extra session of Congress. 

11:30 A. M._ S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General of Reparations for the Dawes 
Plan of German Reparations, called to 
discuss the EXwropean financial situation. 

12 A. M. Senator Curtis (Rep.), of 
Kansas, Majority Leader in the Senate, 
conferred with the President om the pro- 
posed extra s@ssion of Congress and a 
special session of the Senate. 


2:30 p.m. WD. M. Crissinger, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of comference not announced. 

8p.m. Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg. Discussed foreign affairs. 

Remainder of the day engaged with 
secretarial staff answering mail corre- 
spondence. 





France Is Expected 


To Agree to Debts 


Will Ratify Mellon - Berenger 
Agreement, Senator 
Fletcher Asserts. 


Senator Duncan W. Fletcher (Dem), 
of Florida, a minority member of the 
Senate Commnittee on Commerce, in an 
oral statement just made, expressed the 
opinion that the French Government will 
ratify the Mfellon-Barenger world war 
debt agreement between the United 
States and F'rance. 


He asserted that he felt that the 


against production and the meams en- | 


Canal Zone Control 
Declared No Concern 


Of League of N ations 


American Sovereignty Is Not 
Debatable, Is Warning of 
State Department. 


Senators Support View 


Mr. Borah and Mr. Swanson De- 
clare Outside Interference Is 


Not to Be Tolerated. 


A [Continued from Page 1.] 
by the Panama National Assembly, it 
was stated. 

The Department has ne 
Panama’s discussihg the matter before 
the League, it was stated, simece Panama 
has the right to discuss anything it 
wants to. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign. Relations, authorized, September 12, 
the following statement: 

“I have an opinion relative to the sov- 
ereignty of the Panama Canal Zone, but 
whatever controversy there may be with 
regard to it will be settled by the United 
States and Panama. Neither the League 


that matter. 

“IT do not regard the mwremarks at 
Geneva as having any particular signifi- 
cance except that they seem to be de- 
sirous of discussing matters in general.” 

Outside Interference Intolerable. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.) of Virginia, 


| ranking’ minority member of the Senate 


Committee on Naval Affairs, in an oral 
statement, September 12, said that, in 
his opinion, the United States govern- 
ment will not tolerate interference from 
any source in the sovereignty control of 
the Panama Canal Zone. This declaration 
was actuated by a statement from Ge- 
neva to the effect that the Government 
of Panama has not relinquished complete 
sovereignty over the Canal, according to 


' the Panama representative. 


‘The United States,” Semator Swan- 
son said, “possesses absolute sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal Zone, and it 
does not propose to surrender that sov- 
ereignty to any nation nor to submit the 
matter to arbitration of any tribunal. 








French people and their gowernment 
would determine upon this course, not- 
withstanding the recent declaration of 
Premier Poincare before the French 
Chamber of Deputies that he expected 
to obtain better terms for France, 

America Unselfish. 

“There is mo occasion for any further 
agreement, Conference or consideration 
of any other terms,” he said. ‘The only 
opposition expressed in the Senate was 
to the liberality of the terms. 

‘It is perfectly absurd for France to 
attribute selfishness to the American 
Government. We cut the French debt to 
approximately 50 per cent, prowided for 
extremely low interest and allowed 62 
years to make payment. Nothing could 
be fairer. 


“I agree 


with Senator Borah, Chair- | 
man of the Senate Committee om Foreign 


Relations, that this Government ought 
not to encourage private American loans 
to France umtil the French gowernment 
agrees to and ratifies the agreement for 
funding of its war debt to this country, 


Inquixy Intodu Pont 


Affairs to Comtinue 


Federal "Trade Commission Not 
Satisfied by Letter Defend. | 
ing Investments. 


[Cormtinued from Page 2.) 
would make inquiry was made On July 29, 
At that time a resolution was _ adopted 
by thé Commmission directing its chief 
economist to make an inquiry into the 
relationships, direct or indirect, tending 
to bring the three corporations referred 
to under a Common ownership and con- 
trol or management, with infor mation as 





to the probable economic cohseauences of 
such community of interest | 


“The United States Congress legislates 
for the Panama Canal and determines the 
policy appertaining to that Canal. The 
United States Government possesses 
over that Canal every attribute of sov- 
ereignty. It will not permit that sov- 
ereignty to be questioned.*” 

The full text of his statement con- 
tinues: 

In the exercise of that sowereignty, the 
United States Government will deal 
fairly, justly and generously, as it has 
done with the Government of Panama. 
Some of the complaints that have heen 
made by the Panama Government in 
connection with the operation of the 
Panama Canal are justified, and the 
United States Government will rectify 
any wrong, or injustice, that may have 
resulted to Panama in connection with 
the canal’s operation. 


Just And Friendly Policy. 

The United States will deal gener- 
ously with the Government of Panama 
always, but it has not any idea whatso- 
ever of leaving its complete sovereignty 
over the Canal to be questioned. To do 
so would simply result im friction be- 
tween the United States and Panama, 
and it ‘would embarrass the operations 
of the Canal, all of which ‘would be det- 
rimental to the interests of the United 
States and other nations and to the in- 
terests of the Government of Panama 
itself. 


It should be remembered that the 
United States is under a pledge to main- 
tain the neutrality of the use of the 
Canal to all the world. This Govern- 
ment purposes to discharge that duty/and 
obligation fairly and justly, and will not 
tolerate interference from any source. 

One reason that the United States 
has been insistent upon having its Navy 
upon a parity with that of Great Brit- 
ain in every respect is that it may dis- 
charge its international obligations in 
connection with the neutrality and use 


of the Panama Canal, not only for itself ; 


but for the world at large. The United 
States Government has felt that in the 
consideration of its intermational obliga- 
tions, it cannot have its Navy inferior to 
that of Great Britain, for that would 
make the practical control of the Canal 
subject to Great Britain. 


Complete Sovereignity Claimed. 

Thus America has insisted on its com- 
plete sovereignity over the Panama Ca- 
nal and on the parity of its Navy with 
Great Britain in order to protect its 
international obligations and to protect 
its own rights, The United States would 
not only sacrifice its owm vital interests 
but it would be derelict to its interna- 
tional obligations if it should in any way 
permit the impairment of its sovereign- 
ity over the Panama Canal Zone, or per- 
mit its Navy to be inferior in any way 
to the navy of any nation and so jeopard- 
ize the United States’ comtrol over the 
Canal. 

Central America and South America 
ang Panama itself are d@eply interested 
in'the United States preserving its sov- 
ereignity and in the maintenance of a 
sufficient naval strength to assert it. 


Rules Governing Industrial 
Alcohol to Be Ready Soon 


Regulations No. 3, relating to indus- 
trial alcohol, will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution, the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, Dr. J. M. Doran, ammnounced orally 
September 12, Copies have been fe- 
ceived from the printer for the private 
use of the Bureau of Prohibition, Dr. 
Doran said, but explained that none will 
be ready for general distribution prob- 
ably before September 19, 





objection to | 


i ; : 
ens, American nationals. 


of Nations, nor any outside influence has | 
anything to do with the adjustment of | 
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Of American Who Was Killed by Guard 


General Claints Commission 
to Two Brother of 


The General Clatms Commission, act- 


ing under the convention of September 
8, 1923, between the United States and 
Mexico, has made an award of $7,000 
to Charles S. Stephens and Bowman Ste- 
phens, American nationals, as indemnity 
for the killing of their brother, Edward 
C. Stephens, also an American national, 
by a shot fired by a member of some 
Mexican guards or auxiliary forces be- 
tween Parral (Hidalgo del Parral), Chi- 
huahua, and his residence, Veta Grande, 
March 9, 1924, 

The Comnission’s decision was handed 
down on July 15, but has just.been made 
public. 
follows: 


1. This claim is put forward by the 


United States of America on behalf of | 


Charles S. Stephens and Bowman Steph- 
Their brother, 
the American national, Edward S. Steph- 
ens, a bachelor, was killed about 10 
p- m., on March 9, 1924, by a shot fired 
by a member of some Mexican guards 
or auxiliary forces between Parral 
(Hidalgo del Parral), Chihuahua, and his 
residence, Veta Grande. Stephens was 
making the return trip from Parral, 
where he had passed the afternoon, trav- 
eling in a motor car in the company of 
two friends, a gentleman and a lady. 


Was Killed Instantly. 


At a point quite near the township of | 


Villa Escobedo a shot was fired at the 
ear, which killed Stephens instantly. The 
very young and very ignorant guard or 
soldier who caused his death, one Lorenzo 
Valenzuela, was arrested by the civil 
authorities, but handed over on March 


; 11 or 12, 1924, to the military authorities | 
at their request. On April 30,1924, how- | 


ever, Col. Hermogenes Ortega, when or- 
dered to discharge the auxiliary forces 
(or guards) under his command, dis- 
charged also this military prisorfér. 
Valenzuela after his escape never was 
apprehapded. Ortega, who was respon- 


sible for the escape, was prosecuted, and | 
was sentenced by the Judge of First In- | 


stance at Parral on January 12, 1926, to 
three years’ imprisonment; but ap- 
parently was acquitted on appeal by the 
Supreme Court of Justice of the State 
of Chihuahua about February 9, 1926. 
The United States alleges that Mexico 
is liable for the unlawful killing by 
Valenzuela, and moreover for not pro- 
tecting Stephens, not prosecuting Valen- 
zuela, and not punishing Ortega, and 
claims an indemnity of $50,000 in favor 
of the deceased’s two brothers, with in- 
terest thereon. 

As to the nationality of the claim, 
which has been challenged, the Commis- 
sion might refer to paragraph 3 of its 
opinion rendered in the case of William 
A. Parker (Docket No. 127) on March 
31, 1926. The nationality of the claim 


2° 
a. 


| would seem convincingly established. 


Loss of Brothers. 

3. As to interests. in the claim, the 
eldest brother of the deceased Stephens 
suffered a remote pecuniary loss by his 
death, in that the deceased together with 
this brother supported an aged aunt 
living in a sanitarium, by contributing 
at first the sum of $75 a month, and 
later the sum of $65 a month, an amount 
which the eldest claimant alone paid af- 
ter his brother’s death. The youngest 
brother, who since 1924 appears to be 
suffering from melancholy or some 
mental disorder, would seem from the 
record not to have sustained any finan- 
cial damage. When _ international 
tribunals thus far allowed satisfaction 
for indignity suffered, grief sustained 
and other similar wrongs, it usually was 
done in addition to reparation (compen- 
sation) for material losses. Several 
times awards have been granted for in- 
dignity and grief not combined with di- 
rect material losses; but then in cases 
in which the indignity or grief was suf- 
fered by the claimant himself, as in the 
Davy and Maal cases (Ralston, Venezue- 
lan Arbitrations of 1903, 412, 916). 


The decision by the American-German 
Mixed Claims Commission in the Vance 
case (Consolidated edition 1925, 528) 
seems not to take account of damages 
of this type sustained by a brother whose 
material losses were ‘‘too remote in legal 
contemplation to form the basis of an 
award” (the claim in the Candlish case 
was disallowed on entirely different 
grounds; Consolidated edition 1925, 
544). The same Commission, however, 
in the Vergne case, awarded damages 
to a mother of a bachelor son (not to 
his half-brother and _ half-sister), though 
“the evidence of pecuniary losses suffered 
by this claimant cognizable under the 
law is somewhat meager and unsatis- 
factory” (Consolidated edition, 1926,-at 
653). It would seem, thereafter, that, 
if im the present case injustice for which 
Mexico is liable is proven, the claimants 
shall be entitled to an award in the 
character of satisfaction, even when the 
direct pecuniary damages suffered by 
them are not proven or are too remote 
to form a basis for allowing damages 
in the character of reparation (compen- 
sation). 

4. The State of Chihuahua, during the 
period within which the tragic veent oc- 
curred was one among the scene of the 
revolution of Adolfo de la Huerta which 
lasted from November, }923, to April, 
1924 (see paragraph 11 of the Commis- 
sion’s opinion in the Home Insurance 
Company case, Docket No. 73). Sitice 
nearly all of the Federal troops had 
been withdrawn from this State and were 
used farther south to quell this insur- 
rection, a sort of informal municipal 
guards organization—at first called “‘de- 
fensas sociales’—had sprung up, partly 
to defend peaceful citizens, partly. to 
take the field against the rebellion if 
necessary. It is difficult to determine 
with precision the status of these guards 
as an irregular auxiliary of the army, 
the more so as they lacked both uni- 
forms and insignia; but at any rate they 
were “acting for’? Mexico or for its 
political subdivisions. 

5. Valenzuela, that night, was on duty 
with two other men, under a sergeant. 
They were acting apparently under the 
““General ordnance for the army” of 
June 15, 1897, which was binding also 


The full text of the decision | 


Awards Damages of $7,000 


Edward C. Stephens. 


on civilians living In Mexico, and Arti- 


cle 176 of which obligates all individuals | 


who are halted by sentries to answer 
and stop. When the four men saw 
Stephens’ car come near, the sergeant 


ordered two of them to halt it, not adding 
that they should fire. Neverthless Valen- 


zuela fired, with fatal result. It is wn- 
certain from the record, whether the 


soldiers first had called out to the oc- | 


cupants of the car, as under the ordi- 
nance of 1897 they should hve done. 


Shooting Called Reckless. 
6. There shouid be no difficulty 


when trying to halt the car acted in the 
line of duty. But holding that these 
guards were entitled to stop passengers 
on this road and, if necessary, to use 
their guns pursuant to Article 176 just 
mentioned, does not imply that Valen- 


| zuela executed this authorization of the 


law in the right way. On the contrary, 
the use he made of his firearm would 
seem to have been utterly reckless. The 
guards should have realized that, even 
for foreigners aware of the conditions 
of the State of Chihuahua at that pe- 
riod, their wearing: no uniforms rendered 
it difficult to recognize them as persons 
entitled to halt them, and that before 
indulging in stronger measures great 
care was indispensable because of their 
having the appearances of peasants, or 
even bandits. Being under the orders 
of a sergeant, the guards should have 
halted the car in accordance with his in- 
structions, and Mexico contends that they 
were merely ordered to stop the auto- 
mobile, without being ordered to fire at 
it. The excuse proffered by the killer 
that he merely intended to “intimidate” 
Stephens would seem trite to deserve 
the Commission’s attention; see para- 
graph 3 of the opinion in the Swinney 
case (Docket No. 130), paragraph 3 of 
the opinion in the Roper case (DocKet 
183), paragraph 1 of the opinion in the 
Falcon case (Docket No. 278), and para- 
graph 6 of the opinion in the Teodoro 
Garcia case (Docket No. 292). Bring- 
ing the facts to the tests expounded in 
paragraph 5 of the last cited opinion, 
there can be no doubt about the reck- 
less character of the act. To hold this 
means a different thing from establish- 
ing that Valenzuela’s aqt yder Mexican 
law was punishable, a question which it 
is not for this -Commission to decide; 
see paragraph 3 of the Commission’s 
opinion in/the ‘Teodoro Garcia case 
(Docket No. 292). 

9. Responsibility of a country for acts 
of soldiers in cases like the present one, 
in the presence and under the order of 
a superior, is not doubtful. Taking ac- 
count of the conditions existing in Chi- 
huahua then and there, Valenzuela must 
be considered as, or assimilated to, a sol- 
dier. 

8. Apart from Mexico’s direct liability 
for the reckless killing of an Amercan 
by an armed man acting for Mexico, 
the United States alleges indirect re- 
sponsibility of Mexico on the ground of 
denial of justice, since Valenzuela was 
allowed to escape and since the man 
who released him, Ortega, never was 
punished. Both facts are proven by the 
record, and reveal clearly a failure on 
the part of Mexico to employ adequate 
measures to punish wrongdoers; compare 
paragraphs 18 and 25 of Commissioner 
Nielsen’s opinion in the Massey case 
(Docket No. 352). 

9. Mexico has contended that this Com- 
mission, in any case submitted to it, can 
only take cognizance of facts which oc- 
curred before the filing of the Memo- 
rial, and therefore should ignore the sec- 
ond court sentence, that of February, 
1926, acquitting Ortega. Since, however, 
in the present claim the date of the 
Memorial was December 17, 1925, and 
that of the first court sentence, which 
convicted Ortega, was January 12, 1926, 
it is immaterial whether Mexico’s con- 
tention is right or wrong. If it is right, 
Ortega has been at liberty since the 
day on which he released Valenzuela 
(April 30, 1924) and never was con- 
victed; if it is wrong, Ortega has been 
at liberty all that time and finally was 
acquitted. 

10. Taking. account ,of both Mexico’s 
direct responsibility and its denial of jus- 
tice, and of the loss sustained by the 
claimants as it ‘was discussed in para- 
graph 3, an amount of $7,000, without 
interest, would seéem to express best the 
personal damage caused the two claim- 


ants by delinquencies for which Mexico | 


is liable. 


és Opinion of Commission. - 

Nielsen, Comngissioner: 

I am of the opinion that there is legal 
liability on the part of Mexico in this 
case, and that a pecuniary award may 
properly be rendered in conformity with 
principles of law underlying awards 
made by the Commission in other cases. 
Peaceful American citizens were  pro- 
ceeding in an automobile in a locality 
where travel was neither forbidden nor 
restricted. I think that the record 
clearly shows that the killing of one of 
them, Edward C. Stephens, by a Mexican 
soldier, in the presence and under the 
command of an officer, was inexcusable; 
that the person who did the shooting 
was allowed to escape; and that the per- 
son who permitted the escape was _ not 
punished, although he was charged with 
the offense of permitting the escape of 
a prisoner. 

Fernandez MacGregor, Commissioner: 

I concur in the opinion of the Presid- 
iing Commissioner. 

Decision: The Commission decides that 
the government of the United Mexican 
states is obliga to pay to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America | 
on behalf of Charles S. Stephems and 
Bowman Stephens, the sum of $7,000 
(seven thousand dollars), without inter- 
est. 


for | 
| the Commission to hold that Valenzuela 
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Mr. Coolidge Told | 


Extra Session of 
Congress Needless 


Senator Curtis and Represen- 
tative Tilson See No Cause 


for Haste. 
Asked for Opinions 


Special Meeting of Senate Also 
Declared to Be an Un- 
necessary Step. 


[Contizwed from Page 1.] 
cal reports on the flood situation. After 
they are in hand I am sure'that relief 
will be provided at the regular session. 
Talked With Mr. Davis. + 

“I talked with the Secretary of war, 
Mr. Davis,”’ said Mr. Tilson, “and he told 
me the engineers are working very hard 
on flood control. They will have a re- 
port ready for the information of Con- 
gress when Congress meets in December. 
I have already passed word to a mumber 
of members that I believe the appropri- 
ate committees could well meet im Wash- 
ington unofficially before Congress con- 
venes—the House committees on flood 
control and possibly the rivers and har- 
bors along with the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. I think there will be a meet- 
ing of some of the members Of those 
committees ore the session starts. 

“Any appropriation for flood control 
would not be a total sum at this session 
|—what is appgopriated for that pur-, 
an initial appropriation 
and the real control 
would be spread over 2 period of years. 
As to flood relief, which is a saparate, 
matter, I do not know yet just what is 
necessary in the way of Congressional 
legislation. I have heard no specific pro- 


posal as to just what should be done in 
that respect. 


No Farm Relief Plan. 


“As to farm relief legislation at the 
coming session, I have no farm_ relief 
plan. I am alwags glad to consider any 
proposition that would be helpful to the 
farmers and that tvould be economically 
sound. I did not favor the MeNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill that passed the 
House but failed to become law and I 
have not changed my mind on the subject. 

‘Iam going out to California now to 
obtain first-hand information regarding 
the proposed development of Boulder 
Dam. I shall be away three weeks. I 
think there will be Boulder Dam legisla- 
tion at this coming session of Congress 
provided we find the right way to do it. 
I shall go first to Needles, Calif., and 
then to Los Angeles and then up into the 
Colorado River and Imperial Valley. 

“I think all of us are more or less 
familiar with the Muscle Shoals situa- 
tion. If we can get satisfactory private 
operation of the Government plant there, 
well and good. But I have not beena 
believer in Government operation and 
as to Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals, I do notvbeliéve the millenium 
is here yet.”” 


pose would be 


expense of flood 
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We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
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signs, engineering and 
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“RADIO | 
INSURANCE” 


Guests arecoming. A 
program they want to 
hear. Onevacuum tube, 
used too long, may mar 
the evening’s pleasure. 
Insure against disap- 
pointment. Equip your 
set with genuine RCA 
Radiotrons. Keep extra 
Radiotrons in reserve. 


KRCA , 





Done at Wasihngton, D. C., this 15th 
day of July, 1927. 
C. van Vollenhoven, Presiding Commis- 
sioner. 
Fred K. Nielsen, Commissioner. 
G. Fernandez MacGregor, COmmissioner. 


Radiotron: 


“The Radiotronis the Heart 
of your Radio Set.”” 
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"Naval Planes Equal 
To Any in Use, Says 


~ Chief of Aeronautics 


*. 


~Heavier-Than-Air Machines 
and Motors Described by 
Capt. E. S. Land. 


World Records Made 


AirCooled Engines of Higher 
Power Developed for Impulse 
of Naval Aviation. 


Types of training, observation, battle- | 


ship-fighting and bombing airplanes, and 


of air-cooled engines, developed by or | 


from the impulse of Naval aviation, are | pride to the types of planes developed 


during the last fiscal year and now in | 
Experimental units of each | 


described by the Assistant Chief of Aer- 
onautics, Captain E. S. Land, Uv. S. N,, 
in a statement just made public. 

The training plane now in use, Captain 
Land considers the equal of any and su- 
perior to any for naval purposes. An 
observation plane just completed, he 
states, has established four world rec- | 
ords. 


| one. 
progressive one, an efficient one, and an | 


| production. 
| type are 
ticularly to its training plane, to its two | 
its observation | 
to its patrol plane and to its | 
| bombing plane. 





Two private contractors have produced 
battleship-fighting planes as result of a 
national competition, the statement re- 
cords. Bombing requirements are fea- | 
tured in a three-purpose plane, built by 
private builders at the instigation of | 
Bureau of Aeronautics, which has proven | 
so acceptable for naval purposes that 54 | 
planes of this design are now under con- | 
struction. 

Air-cooled engines of great 
power have been produced by several | 
airplane manufacturers, Captain Land 
states, as result of the fostering influ- | 
ence of Naval aviation. These are larger | 
than the type used in the Lindbergh 
plane, “The Spirit of St. Louis,”” and 
other planes which have made trans 
oceanic flights. Engines producing from 

* 400 to 500 horsepower have been manu- 
fectured and are out of the experimental 
stage. 

Planes Equal of Any in Use. 

The full text of the section of the 
gtatement describing these airplanes and 
engines follows: 

As a result of extensive flight compe- | 
tition tests, a training plane has been de- 
veloped which is belieged to be the equal | 
of any training plane in the world and 
for Naval training purposes is believed 
to be superior to any other training 
plane in the world. These planes-are 
now in use. 

As a result of an experimental order, 
there has been designed, developed, and 
constructed an observation plane which, | 
as a flying machine, is the equal of any | 
plane in the world, and so far as_infor- 
mation is available, is superior. This is 
the 02U (Corsair) around the Wasp en- 
gine, which plane has already established 
four world’s records and is an outstand- 
ing plane of its type. From all infor- | 
mation available, it is believed to be | 
superior to any other type of observation 
seaplane in existence. 

Battleship Fighting Plane. 

As aresult of extended flight competi- 
tions, two types of battleship fighting | 
planes have been developed which for in- 
stallation on board ship are believed to 
be the equal of,gif not superior to, any 
other planes of their type. The most 
interesting feature in connection 
this competition (which from the time of 
its initiation to the time of its conclusion | 
occupied about a year) is the fact that | 
the Bureau of Aeronautics announced a | 

battleship fighter competition to the | 

trade, giving them an opportunity to 
present for flight competition the best 
product that they could design and build. 

Three firms entered this competition | 
and, after extended flight trials, it was 
determined that the Curtiss F7C-1 and | 
the Boeing F3B-1 were so nearly equal 
in over all merit as to amply justify pvr- 
chase of a squadron of each type; con- 
tracts were, therefore, let for a produc- 
tion order of these planes at the end of 
the last fiscal year. 

3-Purpose Planes. 

After repeated efforts on the part oi 
the Bureau, the Glenn L. Martin Con- | 
pany was persuaded to build, without any ! 
financial assistance on the part of the 
Bureau, a three-purpose plane, V-STB, 
giving predominance in the design 
features to the bombing requirements of | 
this type of plane. A great deal of 
study, investigation, and cooperative | 
work were done between the Martin Com- 
pany and the Bureau, the ultimate re- | 
sult being the design, construction, and 
delivery for flight test purposes of De- 
sign Model No. 74 (T4M-1). 

This plane was built around the Pratt 
and Whitney ‘*‘Hornet” engine and thor- 
oughly tested at the Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia. The results are so emi- 
nently satisfactory and the over-all ef- 
ficiency of this plane for the purposes in- | 
tended so markedly superior to previous 
planes that the Bureau purchased the 
plane from its experimental fund and, 
after competition, awarded a contract to 
the Martin Company for 54 of these 
planes. 


horse- | 


Air-cooled Engines. 

The general public has been educated 
with regard to the advantages of the 
air-cooled engines and with the particular 
merits of the Wright “Whirlwind,” as | 
exemplified in the engines installed in | 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,’ “The Amer- 
ica,” “The Columbia,” and “The Bird | 
of Paradise.” A great deal less has been 
said about 
air-cooled engines of greater horsepower | 
and therefore of much more vital in- | 
terest to Naval aviation. 

Suffice to say that the Pratt & Whitney 
Company developed the “Wasp” engine, 
an air-cooled product of 400-425 h. p. 
This engine is out of the experimental 
stage, is in production and.in service. 
It speaks for itself. : 

The Pratt and Whitney Company and 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
have developed two larger engines of 
greater than 500 h. p. capacity, which 
are now practically out of the experi- 
mental stage, im the flight test stage, and 
in preliminary production. This  air- 
cooled development, originally fostered 
primarily by Naval aviation, has con- 
tinued to be fostered by Naval Aviation 





| pointed, 


; ministrative Corps, 


| lery Corps, fro Raleigh N. C., 
| Hamilton, N. Y. 


with | ‘ 


subsequent developments in | ' 


1976) 


and the future looks particularly attrac- 
tive with ‘regard to these engines of 
comparatively high horsepower. 

In connection with the procurement 
program pfeviously referred to, it is a 
matter of considerable interest, not only 
to Naval aviation but to the trade in 
general, to realize that an orderly pro- 
gram of procurement has advanced so 
far in the present fiscal year that the 
trade is in a position to know just about 
what can be expected in the way of or- 
ders and therefore is in a position to or- 
der its material in a logical and econom- 
ical way, the net result being that air- 
craft and aircraft engines for Naval 
aviation are being procured in the most 
economical manner, again carrying out 
the major policy of the Department. 

It is frankly admitted that the fore- 
going statements show that the part that 
Naval aviation is taking in the progress 
of the aviation world is not a spectacular 
It is, however,:an orderly one, a 


economic one. 


Experimental Units in Use. 
Naval aviation can and does point with 


in service. This refers par- 
battleship 


plane, 


fighters, 


to 


If a national emergency were declared 
today, Naval aviation would be in a posi- 


| tion to place its orders immediately for | 
| the types best suited to the service. These | 


types are already in production. This 
does not mean that the ultimate is 


reached in any type, nor does it mean | 
that Naval aviation is satisfied with all | 


types. That form of standardization 
would mean crystallization and therefore 
no progress. The criterion, however, is 
to be in a position to know what you 


want in time of emergency to have your | 


plans and specifications ready and your 


trade tooled up ready to produce on a | 
is the condition ; 


moment’s notice. This 
that obtains in Naval aviation today. 


Army Orders 


Issued September 10, 1927. 
Leave of absence for one month granted 


Warrant Officer Josef Studeny, band leader, | 


the Army Music School, the Army War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. John Biggar, Quartermaster Corps, 
detailed as member of board of officers ap- 
for continuing the study of the 
report on the reducticn of paper work, vice 
Capt. 
hereby 

Cap 


relieved. 

Elmer C. Goebert, 

from Frankford 
, to Martford, Conn. 
yntract Dental Surgeon 

Tnited States Army, detailed to duty 
Key West Barrack ‘la. 

Capt. Joseph Aloysius Bogan, 
master Corps Reserve, ordered to 
y at New Cumberland, Pa. 

st Lieut. Howa Dutton Norris, 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
Maxwell Field, Monts ery, Ala. 

Capt. Robert A. air, Quartermaster 
Corps, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Second Lieut. David B. Barton, 
Cor from Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
Cz Zone. 

First Lieut. Elmer D, Pangburn. Infantry, 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to Fort Lincoln, 
North Dakcta. 

Capt. Frederick S 


Ordnance De- 
Arsenal, Penn- 


at 
active 


at 


Signal 
to the 


Simmons, Medical Ad- 
from Fort Hayes, Ohio, 
to the Hawaiian Department. 

First Lieut. Alexander J. Doray, Medical 
Administrative Corps, from Lawton, Okla., 
to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

Col. Frederick E. Johnston, Coast Artil- 
to Fort 
First Lieut. John C. Schwieger, Medical 
strative Corps, found physically dis- 
ied and ordered retired. 
it. Col. George P. Hawes, jr.. 

3 found incapacitated 
service and ordered retired. 

First Lieut. Louis C. Simons, jr., 
Artillery. found incapacitated 
service 


5th Field 
for active 


Coast 
active 


tor 


and ordered. retired. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
become closed transactions. 
(S). Retirement — Unclassifie 

ointed from classified i 
Custor Service. The fact that ¢ 
fied officer who was appointed fr 
fied position in the Civil Service 
ing under a presidential appointment 
2s not prevent ap 


of 


nent agt at any time during the 
term. His basic salary sub- 
retirement deductions both before 
at retirement age during the 
year term and subsequent thereto dur- 
» period he was retained in the serv- 
authorized by the retirement act. 
nt is not authorized ef both retire- 
y and active service pay to 
fied officer serving under a 
)pointment subsequent to the 

ives at the age of retirement. 
(S). Appropriations—Fiseal year 
ility—Treasury Department. The 
appropriation made by the act of April 22, 
1927, 44 Stat. 315, for the installation of a 
comfort station in the Lincoln Memorial 
s not an appropriation for public buildings 


four-year 
ject to 


is 


within the meaning of the act of August 24, | 


37 Stat. 487, but is an annual appro- 
n for the fiscal year 1927 and is not 
vailable for the payment of obligations 
icurred After June 30, 1927. 


Navy Orders 


Issued September 8. 
George T. Pettengill, desp. orders 
1927, modified; to nearest naval 
U.’s 


Capt 
April 4, 
district in U.S. 
Cap Edwin T. Pollock, relieved all ac- 

to home. 
Felix X. Gygax, det. aide and 
y on staff, U. S. Fit.; to Battle 
»r duty as may be assigned. 
Comdr. Allan W. Ashbrook, 
Comdt., Navy Yard, Norfolk, 

Asiatic Flt. 

Ensign Lloyd J. S. Aitkens, det. U. S. S. 
Hull; to U, S. S. Litchfield. 

Lieut. Joseph E. Ford (S. C.), det. VS 
Sqdn. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.: to VT 
Sqdn. 9S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas J. Burke (Ch. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
November 10, 1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph 2 Wise (C. E. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
October 1, 1927. 

Ch. Bosn. Forest E. Frost 
Cormorant; to U. 8. 8. Reina Mercedes. 

Ch. Bosn. Albert A. Webb, det. U. S. S. 
Reina Mercedes; to U. S. S. Cormorant. 

Note— The following dispatch orders were 
received from CinC, Asiatic Fleet, dated 
September 2, 1927: 

Comd) Jules James, 
Asiatic Flt. 

Lieut. Comdr 
CinC, Asiatic Flt. 

Lieut. William P. Turner, from 16th Nav. 
Dsit., to U.S. S. S-2, 


det. 
Va.; 


to staff, CinC, 


Webb Trammell, to staff 
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Topical Survey of the Government | 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


T 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, groupthg related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schoo]s, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad, 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


All Aireraft Inventions Submitted and Passed Upon 
By Specialists of Board of Patents and Design 


Topic 22— Aeronautics 


Sixth Article—The Aeronautical Board. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their splace in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 





Hal T. Vigor, Quartermaster Corps, | 


Armando Cobo, 
Quarter- | 


Air | 


ation of | 


det. U. S. S. 1 


Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; and twenty-first, Insular 
and Indian Affairs. The present group deals 
with Federal activities in connection with 
Aeronautics. 


By David W. Taylor, 
Vice Chairman of National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautic. © 


HE National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 

tics, as part of its general activities, is called 

upon to make recommendations to the Patents 

and Design Board regarding the merits of air- 
craft inventions submitted to any branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The Board, composed of the three Assistant Secre- 
teries for Aeronautics in the Departments of War, 
Navy and Commerce, was created by the Army Air 
Corps Act of 1926, which provided, for the first time, 
an agency with power on the part of the Government, 
to reimburse an inventor for a valuable design. This 
act, as amended in 1927, reads as follows: 

* = * 


¢* 4 BOARD to be known as the Patents and Design 

a Board is hereby created, the three members of 
which shall be an Assistant Secretary of War, an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, and an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


“Any individual, firm, or corporation may ‘submit 
to the Board for its action any design, whether pat- 
ented or unpatented, for aircraft, aircraft parts, or 
aeronautical accessories. The Board shall refer any 
design so submitted to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics for its recommendation. 


“If and when the Committee makes a favorable rec- 
ommendation to the Board in respect cf the design, 
the Board shall then proceed to determine whether 
the use of the design by the Government is desirable 
or necessary and evaluate the design and fix its worth 
to the United States in an amount not to exceed 
$75,000. 


“The said designer, individual, firm, or corporation 
may then be offered the sum fixed by the Board for 
the ownership or a nonexclusive right of the United 
States to the use of the design in aircraft, aircraft 
parts, or aeronautical accessories, and upon the accept- 
ance thereof shall execute complete assignment or non- 
exclusive license to the United States: Provided, that 
not sum in excess of $75,000 shall be paid for any one 
design.” 

HE Patents and Design Board decided at the out- 

set that it would be a board of record and it was 
agreed in the interests of economy that the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics would maintain 
the records of the Board separate and distinct from 
its own records. 


The Board adopted an outline of procedure which 
provides, among other things, that all projects must 
be submitted in full and in writing; that they should 
be referred in the first instance to the National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics for consideration, prep- 
aration and abstract, and recommendaticn to the 
Board; that final action on each project so considered 
would be taken at the meetings of the Bogard to be 
held periodically; and that personal interviews with 
inventors would not be granted by the Board except 
after full consideration of the invention. 

~ > 

The National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics 
set up a special committee on aeronautical inventions 
and designs which operates under a program as follows: 

x a * 
¢* A LL inventions and designs shall be submitted in 
writing and be accompanied by descriptive mat- 
ter sufficiently clear to present the idea. 


“The Director of Aeronautical Research is desig- 
nated to consider and dispose of inventions and de- 
signs submitted, and to conduct with inventors, with 
the Patents and Design Board, and with others, all 
correspondence up to the point where a case is taken 
up specifically for consideration by the Committee. 

= * oa 

“The Committe will take up. specifically for consid- 
eration only those inventions or designs that have 
been recommended to it in writing by a member of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics not 
a member of the Committee on Aeronautical Inven- 
tions and Designs, or by the Director of Aeronautical 
Research, and in any case only after preliminary con- 
sideration of the same by the Director of Aeronautical 





Research. In such cases hearings will be granted upon 
request of the parties making such submissions. 


“The Committee may, in its discretion, hear others 
in support or in denial of the claims of an inventor, 
and may obtain any information available bearing on 
the subject matter under consideration. 


“The proceedings before the Committee will be in- 
formal. 
S .2 s 
6s"VHE Committee will not undertake to determine 
the validity of a patent nor will it consider claims 
for alleged infringement of a patent. 


“Inventions and designs will be considered by the 
Committee only as to their technical merit, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are patented or unpatented; but 
evidence of lack of novelty may be taken into con- 
sideration. 


“The findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on all claims considered by it will be transmitted 
direct to the Patents and Design Board; provided that 
the Committee may, in its discretion, refer any claim 
or question in connection therewith to the Executive 
Committee of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics.” 

“ ~ 2 
HROUGH the personal contact of the heads of Army 
and Navy air organizations serving on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, there has been accom- 
plished in fact not only a coordination of aeronautical 
research, which is the major function of the Commit- 
tee, but also a coordination of the more important 
experimental engineering activities of the services. 


In fact, much of the fundamental work of the Com- 
mittee has grown out of requests received from the 
Army and Navy for studies by the Committee of par- 
ticular problems encountered in the services. As a 
rule, research programs covering the fundamental prob- 
lems demanding solution are prepared by the techni- 
cal subcommittees and recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. 


These programs supply the problems for investiga- 
tion at the Langley Memorial Aeronautical Labora- 
tory. When, however, the Army Air Corps, or the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, desires special investiga- 
tions to be undertaken by the Committee, such inves- 
tigations, upon approval by the Executive Committee, - 
are added to the current research programs. 


* % 


Cordial relations have existed between the National 
Advisory Committe for Aeronautics and the British 
Aeronautical Research Committee. These have been 
greatly strengthened by the delivery on four differ- 
ent occasions by members of the Committee of the 
Wilbur Wright memorial lecture before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain. 


The Chairman of the British Aeronautical Research 
Committee visited the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory in 1925 and this visit led directly to the - 
request on the part of the British committee for the 
loan on certain.instruments especially designed by the 
Advisory Committee for research work. After com- 
pletion Sf the tests the British authorities furnished 
the Advisory Committe with the information that had 
been attained. 

* *« * 

HE two committees have cooperated for several 

years in an attempt to bring about standardization 
of wind tunnels in all countries having wind tunnels, 
so that the results of tests will be comparable. For 
this purpose models of airships, airplanes, and wing 
sections first tested by the British committee were sent 
to this country and tested by the Advisory Commit- 
tee and calculated for tests in various American wind 
tunnels. 


The tests in the variable-density wind tunnel at 
Langley Field were especially valuable in giving re- 
sults at values of Reynolds Number comparable with 
results obtained in full-scale flight tests. 


The passage of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
which provided the legislative cornerstone for the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation in the United States, 
was followed by a conference between the Commit- 
tee and the representatives of the aircraft industry. 


The conference also was in line with an avowed policy 
of the Committee to give representatives of the in- 
dustry an opportunity to present some of the new 
problems arising out of commercial aviation with a 
view to incorporating those problems in the Commit- 
tee’s research program. 
* ~ * 

AMONG the needs of commercial aviation pointed out 

at the conference was the development of a more 
efficient commercial airplane, that is, one which will 
carry a given load with less horsepower and with 
greater safety. 


The problems of reducing the landing speed and of 
increasing the controllability at low landing speeds 
are among the most important affecting the research 
programs that will determine largely the future de- 
velopment of commercial airplanes. 


This article concludes the series on Aero- 
nautics. In the next article, the first of a 
series on Agriculture, to be published in the: 
issue of September 14, the Secretary of Agvri- 
culture, W. M. Jardine, will tell of the work 
of his Department. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Punlishing Corporation. 


\ Ensign Henry iamilton Love, from U. S. 


| 
S. Black Hawk; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco, | Lieut. 


Comdr. 
Capt. Robert E. Hoyt (M. C.), from Nav. 
Hosp., Canacao, to Rec. Ship, N. Y. 
Capt. Granville 
| Nay. Hosp., Cancao. 
Lieut. Comdr. Albert G. Wenzell (M. C.), 
from Nav. Hosp., Canacao, to Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco. 
Lieut. Comdr. Maurice A. Berge (M. C.), 
from Nav. Hosp., Canacao, P. I; to Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco. | 


(M. Yantze Patrol 


Francisco. 


L. Angeny C.), ‘t6 


S. Pittsburg; 


Lieut. Comdr, 


Lieut. (j. g.) Carl M. Dumbault (M. C.), 


_Villalobos; 
when commissioned. 


Comdr, Paul G. White (D. C.), from Nav. 


fr to Patrol Boat Lieut. Samuel 


| 
| from U. §. S. 
' 


4 


Sta., Cavite; to American Legation, Peking. | 
Marson W, 
C.), to staff Comdr. Yangtze Patrol Force. 

Lieut. Robert H. Fladeland (D. C.), from 
Force; 


Ch. Bosn. Franklin E, Chester, from U. S. 
to U.-a 
Mach. John A. Loring, from U. S. S. Mar- 
blehead; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Issued September 9. 
Howard F. Kingman, 
aide and flag lieut. on staff, U. S. Fit.; to 
command U. S. S. Thompson. 
H. Arthur, det. 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
to duty connection with experimental land- 


‘ 
eee 


ing. platform, Nav. Air Sta., 
Virginia. 
Ensign Robert G. Armstrong, det. Navy 


Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U. S. S. 
Maryland. 


Ensign Glenn M. Cox, det. Navy Rifle 
team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Ensign Eugene S, Karpe, det. U. S. S. 
Camden; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ensign Albert G. Mumma, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to e. f. o. U. S. 8. 
Saratoga. 

Ensign Seth A. Shepard, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U. S. 8S. New 
Mexico. 

Ensign Lennox H. Stuart, det. U. 8S. S. 
Shawmut; to U.S. S. James K, Paulding. 


lampton Roads, 


Mangold (D. 


to Ree. Ship, San | 


S. General Alava. 


det. 


Nav. Air 
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Compiled by Market 


Grain. 

The grain market continued weak 
again with corn prices making further 
sharp declines... There was a fair export 
demand for wheat and rains in parts of 
Canada were delaying harvesting. De- 
mand however was not active with buy- 
ers generally awaiting the report on the 
Canadian crop. September wheat at 
Chicago made only fractional increase 
closing at $1.830%. Minneapolis, Sep- 
tember wheat closed at $1.29; Kansas 
City $1.23% and October at. Winnipeg 
$1.38554. October wheat at Liverpool 
closed at $1.52%. 

Heavy arrivals of wheat weakened 
premiums for cash grain in the spring 
wheat markets. No. 1 dark northern was 
quoted at from $131@1.45 per bushel de- 
pending upon protein and other milling 
factors. Hard winter wheat prices were 
also 1c@1%c lower but demand con- 
tinued active. No. 2 hard winter 1214 
per cent protein sold at Kansas City at 
$1.36@1.39 and 13 per cent protein at 
$1.40@1.43. No. 2 hard winter at Chi- 
cago closed at $1.82%2 and No. 2 red 
winter at practically the same price. 

Continued favorable weather for rip- 
ening the corn crop caused a decline of 
about three cents in corn prices. Receipts 
were also heavier again at Chicago and 
country shippers were offering more 
freely as a result of the improved crop 
prospects. Stocks in the markets showed 
a slight increase during the week as the 
demand was hardly sufficient to absorb 
the increased receipts. No. 3 yellow corn 
was quoted at Chicago at 94144@95% 
cents; Kansas City 92@94 cents and at 
Minneapolis at 91142@92%% cents. 

The oats market continued steady as 
a result of the continued good cash de- 
mand and limited offerings of good qual- 
ity grain. Futures prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. No. 3 white oats sold 
at Chicago at 45@46% cents. At Min- 
neapolis No. 3 white oats were quoted 
at 42%@44% cents, with 36 pound No. 
3 white oats selling in that market 
around 48 cents per bushel. 

Barley prices were down about 1 cent, 
influenced principally by larger receipts 
and lower corn prices. 

Rye was also lower with wheat. Sep- 
tember rye closed at Chicago at 94% 
cents. 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices opened down about 8 
to 18 points, the distant months show 
ing the greater weakness. During the 
day further declines occurred which car- 
ried quotations down about % cents 
compared with the close of Saturday. 
The decline of Saturday and today have 
amounted to a little over 114 cents per 
pound compared with the quotations of 
Friday, September 9. { 

The continued decline |was attributed 
to reports of more favorable weather in 
the cotton growing States and to short 
selling with profit taking by recent longs. 
Exports, 19,433 bales, compared with 
20,744 on the corresponding day last sea- 
son. Exports from August 1 to Septem- 
ber 12 this season, 569,148 bales; last 
| season, 538,467 bales. 

Spot sales in 10 designated markets 


bales. Average price of middling in 10 
| designated markets was down 76 points 


16.86 cents. 


October future contracts were down 86 
| points at 21.74 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 91 points at 
21.73 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
| Trade October futures declined 88 points 
| at 21.80 cents. 
Wool. 
In some quarters of the Boston market 
; a fair amount of business has been put 
through on medium territory wools as 
the result of recent inquiry by mills. 
Prices reported on graded 3-8 blood 56s, 
| strictly combing, were around 90@92c, 
| and on 1-4 blood 48s, 50s, strictly comb- 
ing, 70@82c, scoured basis. Some fair- 
| sized quantities of these wools are re- 
ported to have been recently lifted from 
the market. The broadest demand, how- 
Sever, continues to be on the finer grades. 
Butter. 

The New York market ruled firm at M 
cent advance. Trading was only fair, 
as there was a disposition to await the 
final storage report. The latter was 
close to dealers’ estimates and had no 
noticeable effect on market. Medium and 
undergrades steady, with trade quiet. 
Car market steady, with trade fair. 
| Wholesale prices of creamery butter at 
New York were : 92 score, 45c; 91 score, 
44c; 90 score, 48c. 





Cheese. 
The New York cheese market ruled 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steeis (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 





Steers, medium and common 
Cows, good and choice... : 
Cows, common and medium. . 
Vealers, good and choice 
Veeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice .... 


\ Steers, common and medium 


Hogs. 
fleavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, gvod and choice 
medium and choice 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 


Light lights (130-160 ibs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 tbs.). medium. good i 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


News Service, 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


| Potatoes: Long island, Cobblers, 


today 33,057 bales; a year ago 51,074 ! 


at 21.29 cents per pound. One year ago, | 


On the New York Cotton Exchange | 





Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 
(all weights) 


so Wcccccerecccnee 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets 6n September 12, 1927 


Bureau of 


firm on all styles. Trading was quiet, 
being confined to actual needs. Whole- 
sale prices of No. 1 American Cheese 
were: Flats, 26-27 cents; Single Daisies, 
2645 cents; Young Americas, 2614 cents. 
Fruits And Vegetables. 
Cantaloupes advanced slightly in New 
York City today under somewhat limited 
supplies. Apples, cabbage and sweet po- 
tatoes steady. Carrots slightly weaker. 
Celery weaker. Lettuce and potatoes 
about steady. . Onions and pears dull. 
Peas and peaches slightly stronger. 
Apples: New York, A 2%4-inch Wealthys, 
bushel baskets ......... .$1.50@2.26 
New York, A 2%-inch up, Northwestern 
Greenings, bushel baskets... .$2.00@2.50 
New York, A 2%-inch McIntosh, bushel 
baskets ier .. ss .$2,50@3.00 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland, 
Northwestern Greenings, 214-inches. 
‘ $1.75@2.00 
New Jersey, Wealthys, medium to large, 
bushel baskets weeee es -$1,.25@1.50 
New Jersey, MéIntosh, medium to large 
bushel baskets .... $2.00@240 
Cabbage: New York, Domestic Rouhd 
Type, medium to large, bulk, per ton. 
$16.00@20.00 
Cantaloupes: Eastern Shore, Md., various 
varieties, standards 36s.......$1.00@1.50 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standards 45s. 
$1.50@1.75 
California, standard jumbo crates, 
Honey Dews .................$2.50@8.26 
Colorado, Honey Dews, standards crates, 
MEER? 30c5 00% cues ee -G225@2.50 
Carrots: New York, bushel baskets.$.55@.60 
New York, 100-pound sacks. .... .$1.001b1.15 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates in the rough. 
$1.75@2.25 
. .$1.25@1.387% 
$1.35 


and 


Michigan, flats . wwe 
Michigan, highballs ..... eee 4 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates, considerable ordinary, best. 
; $.65@.85 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
3 $2.00@2.50 

Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.00@2.50 
Onions: Ohio, Yellows, 100 pounds, sacked. 
; $1.65@1.75 
Indiana, Yellows, 100 pounds, sacked. .$1.75 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, six-basket 
carriers, medium to large. . $1.25@1.75 
New Jersey, Hales, medium to large bushel 
baskets sma ... .$2.00@2.75 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel baskets. 
, $1.25@1.50 

Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates. 

$5.00@5.50 
... .$3.25@3.50 
mostly’ fair 
.$2.25@2.50 
180 pounds, 
RUE ecu ces ; wees. -$3.85@4.00 

Long Island, Cobblers, 150 pounds, sacks. 


$3.50@3.60 
New Jersey, Cobblers, 


150-pound sacks, 
street sales, mostly. . $3.50 


California, bushel hampers 
New York, bushel baskets, 
quality 


| Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellows, cloth- 


top barrels ....... ... ..$2.00@2.50 

New Jersey, Yellows, bushel hampers. 
$1.25@1.50 
Meat. 

With normal receipts the New York 
wholesale market on steers was steady 
to 50 cents higher than Friday and last 
Tuesday. Cows were steady with fairly 
liberal receipts. Veal receipts were mod- 
erate and the market steady to $1 higher, 
a few prime vealers selling up to $28. 
Receipts of lamb were normal and sold 
steady with Friday and‘ largely $1@2 
higher than last Tuesday, a few prime 
carcasses bringing $29@30. Mutton re- 
ceipts were fairly liberal with the mar- 
ket steady with Friday. A few good and 
choice wethers sold at $14@16. With 
very light receipts pork was firm to $1 
higher than Friday and last Tuesday. 
Demand for all classes was fair. 

Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
25,000 cattle, 4,000 calves, 28,000. hogs 
and 13,000 sheep. 

The hog market was fairly active with 
all interests buying. Good and choice 
170 to 200 pound averages sold mostly 
25 cents higher, sows 25 cents to 50 cents 
higher. Late top was $12.05. Good and 
choice 170 to 225 pound averages bulked 
at $11.90@$12. Most 240 to 300 pound 
butchers sold at $11.25@11.75. A range 
of $9.25@$10.25 took most desirable 
light and medium weight sows. Ship- 
pers took 7,000 and the estimated hold- 
over was 7,000. 

Grain fed steers were generally steady 
with choice offerings strong. Strictly 
corn fed steers were scarce. Stockers and 
feeders were in more liberal supply. She 
stock was unevenly lower. Several loads 
of 1467 and 1490 Ib. bullocks made $15.25 
with a few loads at $14.75 to $15. Best 
light steers brought $14.65. Stockers an 
feeders realized $7.75@$8.50, heavy 
sausage bulls $6.25. Vealers sold at 
$14.50@$15 with outsiders paying up- 
ward to $15.50. 

Fat lambs were active, selling 25 to 35 
cents higher than Friday, sorting con- 
sidered. Good native lambs, bulk, at 
$12.75 with a few at $18. Bulk of good 
and choice 77 to 85 lb. lambs sold at 
$135.25 to $13.50. Three doubles of good 
77 lb. Oregons brought $13.85. Sheep 
were strong, best fat ewes selling at 
$6.10. Feeding lambs were 25 cents 
higher, two doubles of choice 65 lb. fin- 
ishers cashing at $13.80. Monday’s clos- 


Se ing quotations follow: 


Cattle. 


Chicago 
911.50@$15.25 
11.00@ 15.25 
6.50@ 12.00 
6.50@ 10.25 
5.15@ 6.50 
14.50@ 15.50 


Kansas City 
$10.25@$14.50 
10.25@ 14.40 
6.25@ 10.75 
6.50@ 9.00 
5.25@ 6.50 
10.00@ 12.50 


8.40@ 
6.00@ 


8.50@ 
6.50@ 


10.25 
9.00 


10.25 
8.40 


10.50@ 
11.25@ 
10.90@ 
; 9.75@ 
‘ 9.25@ 
9.00@ 


11.75 
12.05 
12.00 
11.90 
10,25 
10.75 


10.25@ 
11.00@ 
10.50@ 
9.85@ 
9.00@ 
9.25@ 


11.65 
11.85 
11.80 
11.15 
10.15 
10.25 


e ep. 


down) .. ; ae 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice. 


Ensign Gerald D. Zurmuehlen, det. U. S. 
S. Raleigh; to Dest. Sadns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George D, Gertson (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resgination accepted 
September 15, 1927, 

Lieut. Comdr. Sidney M. Akerstrom (D. 
C.), orders August 22, 1927, modified; 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


to 


Lieut. Comdr. John V. McAlpin (mh. G.), 4 


orders July 30, 1927, revoked; to continue 

| duty Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Trevor W. Leutze (S. C.), det. Asst. 

to Chief of Bu. S. and A.; to Off. in Chg., 

Navy Purchasingy and disbursing Office, 
New York, N. Y. 


| 

| 

Senaneee sheep and tambs: Lambs. good and choice (84 
s. 


12.25@ 
8.75@ 


13.60 
11,00 
) 6.35 
D 14,10 


12.00@ 
8.00@ 11.00 
4.00@ 6.00 
11.25@ 13.10 


13.08 


Note—The following dispatch orders were 
received from CinC, Asiatie, dated Septeme 
ber 8, 1927: ° 

Lieut. Comdr. Sidney W. Kirkland, from 
U. S. S. Beaver; to United States. 

Lieut. John J. Bartholdi, from U. S. 
Richmond; to U. S. S. Beaver. 

Ensign Walter W. Siegrist, from U. S. 8, 
Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Villalobos. 

Lieut. Robert L. Mabon (S. C.), from Navy, 
Sta., Cavite; to U. S. 

Pay Clk. Bellinger Dunham, from U. 8. S4\ 
Helena; to U. 8. 


Ch, Carp. Otto Meobius, to U. S. S. Black 
Hawk, 


Ss. 


% 


* 
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Agriculture 


Cold Storage Stocks 
Of Dairy and Poultry 
Products Are Heavy | / 


Supplies of Meats in Refrig- 
eration Were Also Larger 
Than Last Year on 
September 1. 


Stocks of dairy and poultry products 
in cold storage on September 1 were rel- 
atively heavy, according to the monthly 
cold storage report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on September 
12. 


Creamery butter in storage exceeded 
the amount reported on September 1, 
1826 by approximately 35,000,000 pounds. 
Stocks of meats were also above last 
year’s stocks and above the five year 
average. 

The full text of the report follows: 

\ Dairy Products and Eggs. 

Summary of cold storage holdings of 
dairy products and eggs in the United 
States: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs on September 1, 1927: 

Creamery butter, 163,037,000 pounds 
compared with 138,151,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 127,553,000 pounds. 

American cheese, 69,901,000 pounds 
compared with 81,297,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, and a five year average 
of 70,360,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 7,116,000 


pounds compared with 6,418,000 pounds’ 


September 1, 1926, and a five-year aver- 
age of 6,152,000 pounds. 

Brick and Munster cheese, 1,900,000 
pounds compared with 1,531,000 pounds 
September 1, 1926, and a five-year aver- 
age of 1,998,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 2,220,000 pounds 
compared with 1,803,000 pounds Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, and a five-year average of 
1,383,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 9,309,000 
pounds compared with 7,424,000 pounds 
September 1, 1926, and a five-year aver- 
age of 7,446,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 9,652,000 cases compared 
with 9,573,000 ¢ases September 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 9,543,000 
cases. 


Frozen eggs, 77,589,000 pounds com- 
pared with 52,634,000 pounds September 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 41, 
131,000 pounds. 4 


Classification of ftozen eggs on 78 per 
cent of total holdings for September 1, 
1927, is shown “as follows: Thirty-one 
per cent whites,“20 per cent yolks, and 
49 per cent mixed. 


Frozen and Cured Meats. 


Summary of frozen and cured meats 
in the United States: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen 2nd cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat packing establish- 
ments on September 1, 1927: 

Total meats, 867,126,000 pounds com- 
pared with 725,269,000 pounds September 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 768,- 
192,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 17,141,000 pounds com- 
pared with 21,311,000 pounds September 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 25,- 
232,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork, 180,979,000 pounds com- 
pared with 119,994,000 pounds Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, and a five-year program of 
113,691,000 pounds. 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 1,306,000 
pounds compared with 1,929,000 pounds 
September 1, 1926, and a five-year av- 
erage of 2,132,000 pounds. 

Cured beef, 8,058,000 pounds fully 
cured and 8,123,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 9,474,000 pounds 
fully cured and 10,912,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure September 1, 1926, and a 
five-year average of 20,798,000 pounds 
for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 100,024,000 pounds 
fully cured and 78,097,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure compared with 82,429,000 
pounds fully cured and 90,337,000 pounds 
in process of cure September J, 1926, 


and a five-year average of 172,565,000 | 


pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 183,434,000 pounds fully 
cured and 224,077,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 126,796,000 pounds 
fully cured and 208,530,000 pounds in 
process of cure September 1, 1926, and 
a five-year average of 372,079,000 

~pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 65,887,000 pounds 
compared with 58,557,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 61,695,000 pounds. 

Lard, 167,309,000 pounds compared 
with 151, 233,000 pounds September 1, 
1926, and a ‘five-fear average of 125, 
250,000 pounds. 

Lard production during August, 115,- 
032,000 pounds compared with 114,803,- 
000 pounds August, 1926, and a five-year 
average of 116,501,000 pounds. 


Total Frozen Poultry 
Is 39,735,000 Pounds 


Summary of cold storage holdings of 
frozen poultry in the United States: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on September 1, 1927: 

Total frozen poultry, 39,735,000 pounds 
compared with 38,634,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 36,445,000 pounds. 

Broilers, 7,795,000 pounds compared 
with 9,544,000 pounds September 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 17,121,000 
pounds. 

Fryers, 1,543,000 pounds 
with 1,386,000 pounds 


compared 
September 1, 


* pe 1926. 


Roasters, 4,852,000 pounds compared 
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Dairy Products 


Smokers Blamed for Igniting 16 Per Cent 
Of All Forest Fires Throughout Nation 


Losses Totaled $26,900,000 


During 1926; Southeastern 


States Suffer Heaviest Damage. 


Forest fire losses in the United States 
in 1926 totaled $26,900,000, according to 
information just compiled by the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture. 
Of the 91,793 fires included~in the re- 
port of loss, 72 per cent were due to 
man made causes. Smokers are to be 
blamed for igniting 16 per cent of all 
the forest fires. The southeastern 
States suffered greater loss than any 
other section, with damage by fire to 
forests in that section reachhg $11,- 
000,000. The full text of a statement is- 
sued September 10 by the Forest Serv- 
ice summarizing the reports of forest 
fires, extent of damage and causes, fol- 
lows: 

Forest- fires reported during 1926 
caused direct damage amounting to 
about $26,900,000 in the United States, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This immense 
loss is the result of 91,793 fires which 
burned over 24,300,000 acres of the lands 
of the country. 

More than 72 per cent of the fires are 
known to have been caused by man and 
12 per cent by lightning. The causes of 
a litle more than 15 per cent are un- 
known. Smokers lead all others as 
starters of forest fires with over 16 per 
cent of all, railroads come next with 13. 
per cent, and brush burning third with 
12 per cent. 


Mississippi Has Largest 
Number Fires In Union 


Mississippi, with 23,170, suffered more 
fires than any other State. Alabama 
was next with 14,958, and Georgia was 
third with 6,446. At the other end of 
the scale, Delaware had but 87 fires, 
Rhode Island 43 and Vermont 73. 

The Southeastern States as a group— 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi—had the most 
fires, 54,200. The West Mississippi 
States, which include Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas, 
came next with 10,657 fires. The North- 
eastern States had 6,251 fires, the Appa- 
lachian States 4,827, the East Mississippi 
States 1,747, the Lake States 3,326, the 
Rocky Mountain States 3,877, and the 
Pacific States 6,842. 

Where protective systems were func- 
tioning in 1926 nearly 61 per cent of all 
fires were confined to areas of less than 
10 acres, and less than 2 per cent ex- 
ceeded 1,000 acres. Within the protected 
areas as a whole the average fire burned 
140 acres, as against an indicated aver- 
age of 337 acres per fire on lands with- 





out protection. 





Of our total forest land area needing 


with 5,287,000 pounds September 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 6, 539, 000 
pounds. 

Fowls, 5,028,000 pounds compared ‘with 
6,691,000 pounds September 1, 1926, and 
a five-year average of 5,558,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 5,825,000 pounds compared 
with 3,073,000 pounds September 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 5,455,000 
pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry, 14,692,000 
pounds compared with 12,653,000 pounds 
September 1, 1926, and a five- -year ay- 
erage of 11,772,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 


are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 
practicable to-make the segregation on 
their réports. Consequently, there will 
be fryers contained in the figures shown 
for broilers, roasters and possibly mis- 
cellaneous poultry. 


Cooperative Trade 
Extended to Nuts 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics Lists 39 Associations 
Engaged in Business. 


Thirty-nine cooperative associations 
dealing in nuts, with a volume of busi- 
ness exceeding $16,000,000, are included 
in associations listed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics} according to a 
statement just issued by the Bureau con- 
cerning these organizations. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Thirty-nine cooperative associations 
reporting to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economits are handling nuts. These as- 
sociations are accredited with a mem- 
bership of more than 20,000, their vol- 
ume of business in 1925 exceeding $16,- 
000,000. Associations for the marketing 


of pecans have been formed in Georgia |: 


and Texas, and associations handling 
peanuts in Vifginia, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. The National Pecan Growers’ 
Exchange, at Albany, Ga., serves about 
600 members and markets more than 
1,000,000 pounds of pecans annually. 


Agriculture Census 


‘For 1930 Reported 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tabrooks direction. Where any doubt re- 
garding wholehearted participation in the 
plan has been expressed, the doubt has 
arisen with respect to the possibility of 
a lack of sufficient public funds, rather 
than from a lack of interest in the proj- 
est itself. 

Information collected by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture indicates 
that only 37 countries have taken an ag- 
ricultural census during the past 25 
years. These countries represent less 
than half the land area and about 30 
per cent of the population of the world. 


are a number of concerns whose holdings 
| 


protection only about 65 per cent is 
within the protected area, and the pro- 
tection afforded ranges all the way from 
quite thoroughly fire-tight systems on 
some private, State and National for- 
ests down to the merest beginnings of 
educational preventive ‘effort. On the 
protected area there were 100 fires per 
million acres as against 308 fires per 
million acres of unprotected land. Only 
1.21 per cent of the protected area 
burned while 10.4 per cent of the unpro- 
tected land burned over. 


Fires Rage Over Unprotected 
Areas In Florida 


In the protected forests of ‘Arizona the 
average fire covered only 2.4 acres in 
Colorado 7.9 acres, New Mexico 10.3 
acres, Vermont 12.4, Wyoming 13.4, New 
Hampshire 16.7 acres. In Florida, with 
only a very small protected area, the 
average fire burned over 373 acres, the 
Wisconsin average was 355 acres, Min- 
nesota 354 and California 333. Penn- 
sylvania held the average fire to 77 
acres, New York to 56 acres. Virginia’s 
fires averaged 161 acres, Maryland’s 
116 and West Virginia’s 53. 

Within the areas under protection the 
83,867 fires reported burned-over 1,040,- 
000 acres of merchantable timber, 1,682,- 
000 acres of nonmerchantable or imma- 
ture tree growth and 1,394,000 acres 
with no tree growth at the time, the 
total area of forest land burned thus 
reaching 4,116,000 acres. Including the 
unprotected regions 24,300,000 acres of 
land were scourged by fire during the 
year. 

The greatest area burned over and the 
greatest damage done, as well as the 
largest number of fires, were in the 
Southeastern States where 18,000,000 
acres were affected and damage done 
totaling $11,000,000. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain States 735,000 acres were burned 
and damage done amounting to $5,000,- 
000. In the Pacific States the figures 
were 1,746,000 acres and $3,300,000; in 
the Appalachian States 503,000 acres 
and $2,400,000; in the West Mississippi 
group 1,900,000 acres and $1,600,000; 
and in the Northeastern States 211,000 
acres and $1,900,000. 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Compan N. c 


y, Winston-Salem, 


Grain 


Lands in Sequoia 
National Forest Are 
Transferred to Park 


President's Proclamation 
Changes Boundaries of 
Park in Cal., and Opens 


New Territory. 


President Coolidge has issued a proc- 
lamation transferring from the Sequoia 
National Forest, Calif., toythe Sequoia 
National Park, also in California, cer- 
tain lands under the Act of July 3, 1926. 

The proclamation also provides for the 

| opening of part of the lands to entry 
to qualified former service men and to 
the general public. 

At the General Land Office of ‘the 
Department of the Interior it was stated 
orally: on September 12 that the lands 
would be opened to entry to service men 
on October 27, 1927, and to the general 

| public on January 20, 1928. 

The proclamation, in full text, follows: 

Whereas, the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 3, 1926 (44 Stat., 818), trans- 
ferred a portion of the Sequoia National 
Forest to the Sequoia National Park 
and part of said park to such forest; 

And whereas, it appears that the pub- 
lic good will be promoted by excluding 
from the said Sequoia National Forest 
certain areas, and releasing the lands 
in such areas affected thereby from cer- 
tain withdrawals made in 1918 and 1921 
in aid of legislation to change the boun- 
daries of the Sequoia National Park, and 
by restoring the public lands subject to 
disposition in the excluded areas to en- 
try in the manner prescribed by existing 
law; s 

Now, Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the power in me vested 
by the act of Congress approved June 
4, 1897 (30 Stat., 11, at 34-36), do pro- 
claim that the boundaries of the Sequoia 
National Forest are hereby changed to 
exclude the areas indicated as elimina- 
tions on the diagram hereto annexed and 
forming a part hereof. 

And I do also proclaim that Executive 
Orders Nos. 2906 and 3395 of July 8, 
1918, and January 28, 1921, respectively, 
withdrawing certain lands under the act 
of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 





847), as | 
amended August 24, 1919 (37 Stat., 497), | 
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Forestry 


Grain Division Established New Record 
In Handling Grading Cases Last Year 


Federal Supervision Offices Graded 60,875 Lots and De- 
cided 43.7 Per Cent More Appeals. 


Grain grading cases appealed to the 
Grain Division for decision under the 
Federal Grain Standards Acts increased 
43:7 per cent in number during the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1927, over the pre- 
ceding year, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

are -hereby revoked in so far as they 
affect any lands within the areas ex- 
cluded from the forest under this procla- 
mation. 

And I do further proclaim and make 
known that, pursuant to Public Resolu- 
tion No. 29 of February 14, 1920 (41 
Stat., 434), as amended Jsanuary 21, and 
December 28, 1922 (42 Stat., 1067), the 
public lands in the excluded areas, sub- 
ject to valid rights and the provisions 
of existing withdrawals, shall be opened 
only to entry under the homestead and 
desert land laws by qualified ex-service 
men of the war with Germany, under 
the terms and conditions of such resolu- 
tion and the regulations issued thereun- 
der, for a period of 91 days beginning 
with the 63rd day from and after the 
date hereof, and thereafter any of said 
lands remaining unentered will be sub- 
ject to appropriation under any public 
land law applicable thereto by the gen- 
eral public. 

Subsequent to the date hereof and 
prior to the date of restoration to gen- 
eral disposition as herein provided, no 
rights may be acquired to the restored 
lands by settlement in advance of entry, 
or otherwise except strictly in accordance 
herewith. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
19th day of August in the year 
of our 


the 
the 


[Seal] of - the Independence of 
United States of America, 
one hundred and fifty-second. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 
By the President: 
Frank B. Kellogg 
Secretary of State 


[No. 1811] 


Lord one thousand nine | 
hundred and twenty-seven, and | 





Final grading and certificating of 60,- 
875 lots of grain by the Federal Grain 
Supervision offices established a new rec- 
ord. The full text of the statement 


follows: 

A new record was established by the 
Grain Division during the fiscal year 
1927 in the number of grain appeals 
handled by the several offices of Federal 
Grain Supervision. The grading of 60,- 
875 lots of grain was carried to the De- 
partment for final grading and certificat- 
ing, these being in the form of appeals 
from the grades of grain assigned by in- 
spectors licensed under the United States 
Grain Standards Act.’ There was an in- 
crease of 43.7 per cent in the appeals 
work over the preceding year. 

The appeals by grains were as follows: 
Wheat, 33,941; corn, 18,260; oats, 4,825; 
rye, 3,050; grain sorghum, 490; feed 
oats; 24; mixed feed oats, 89, and barley, 
196. Approximately 114 million bushels 
of grain was involved in these appeals, 
and Federal Appeal Grade Certificates 
issued to cover same. Most of the in- 
spections covered carlot shipments, al- 
though there were 510 appeals on 
steamers and barges, involving 35,092,- 
000 bushels of grain. The inspections 
appealed from were found to be correct 
in 57.5 per cent of the cases. Of the 25,- 
868 lots of grain in which the grades 
were changed, 38 per cent was given a 
higher grade. 

The appeal fees and charges for the 
year amounted to $70, 851.49, which was 
turned into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. The grain samples 
which accumulated in connection with the 
work of the various field offices were con- 
demned and sold for a total of $7,375.11. 

The Board of Review at Chicago also 
established a new record during the past 
fiscal year, by handling 1,321 Board ap- 
peals. These were cases carried to the 
Board of Review by parties who were 
not satisfied with the district supervisor’s 
grade. The Board sustained the district 
supervisor in 81 per cent of the cases. 

The appeals section of the Washington 
office handled 17, 267 checks and money 
orders going into the Treasury, and sent 
out 164 refund checks. 


Superstition Keeps 
Many Planters From 


Killing Boll Weevil 


Use of Dusting Recom- 
mended by Department of 
Agriculture Said to 
Lessen Damage. 


“Superstition is keeping many cotton 
planters, particularly negroes, from com- 
batting the boll weevil,” the director of 
scientific work of the Department~of 
Agriculture, Dr. A. F. Woods, said in an 
oral statement on September 12, follows 
ing his return from a visit with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
to the model plantation of David Cokety 
at Hartsville, S. C., and to the coopera- 


tive experiment station at Florence, 


South Carolina. 


“Many farmers actually believe that 
God sent the weevils, and therefore 


nothing should be done to combat them,” 


Dr. Woods said. “There is no question 
that if the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to means of 
dusting could be generally brought into 
use, the boll-weevil damage would be 
greatly lessened.” 

Practically no boll-weevil damage was 
observed on the Florence, S. C., experi- 
ment station plantation, and in the fields 
of Mr. Coker’s plantation the loss was 
reduced to a small percentage, chiefly oc- 
curring where his land joins that of 
other farmers who did not take precau- 
tions to control the weevil, according to 
Dr, Woods. Many of the surrounding 
plantations have suffered heavy loss this 
season. 

“The great problem now is to find 
some means of getting the small farmer 
who does not have much money and who, 
in many cases, does not read or write, to 
utilize the comparatively simple devices 
for boll-weevil control that have been 
worked out by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the experiment stations,” Dr. 
Woods concluded. “We shall have to 
find some way of convincing super- 
stitious farmers that the devil, not God, 
is responsible for boll weevils.” 


—————————. 
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Camel 


The cigarette that offers 
the utmost in refreshing 


pleasure 


The Camel.blend of choice tobaccos 
makes a smooth, cool, mild, refresh- 


~ ing smoke. 


No special 


treatment 


for throats—Camel tobaccos don’t 


s 


need it. 
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Railway Passenger | 
And Freight Traffic 


Decreased in June 


Revenue Tons Were Nearly 
Nine Hundred Million Less 
Than in Same Period 
of 1926. 


Both freight and passenger traffic of 
railways declined in June, as compared 
with June, 1926, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly 
summary of revenue traffic statistics of 
Class I steam railways in the United 
States, made public on September 12. 

The report covers statistics of 172 rail- 
ways, excluding switching and terminal 
companies. 

The number of revenue tons carried 
one mile for the month was 34,848,050,- 
000, as compared with 35,724,031,000, in 
June, 1926, and the freight revenue to- 
taled $381,277,351, 
$396,009,043. 

The number of passengers carried one 
mile was 3,025,554,000, as compared with 
$,253,095,000 in the corresponding month 
of last year, and the passenger revenue 
totaled $85,788,030, 
263,541. 

For the six months of 1927 ended with 
June the revenue ton-miles amounted to 
210,356,819,000 as compared with 205,- 
021,898,000 and the freight revenue 
amounted to $2,258,008,621 as compared 
with $2,237,122,611. The passenger traf- 
fic amounted to 16,180,880,000 as com- 
pared with 16,865,121,000 and the pas- 
senger revenues to $478,150,469 as com- 
pared with $504,278,804 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Railroads Authorized 
To Issue Securities | 


as compared with 


as against $92,- 





Reports and Orders in Un- 
contested Finance Cases 
Announced by I. C, C. 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced September 12 its 
approval of reports and orders in uncon- 
tested Finance Docket cases as follows: 

F. D. No. 6487, authorizing the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 
$1,064,000 of 4% per cent équipment 
trust gold certificates, to be sold at not 
less than 100.653 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends. 

F. D. No. 6482, authorizing the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway to issue $620,- 
500 of first and consolidated mortgage 
gold bonds, to be pledged and repledged 
from time to time as collateral security 
for short-term notes. Terms and con- 
ditions were prescribed. 

F. D. No. 6481, authorizing the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway to issue refund- 
ing-mortgage bonds in an aggregate 
amount which, when taken at their fair | 
market value at the time of pledge, will | 
not exceed $1,251,398.06, to be pledged 
under applicant’s first and consolidated 
mortgage, and to issue $1,328,000 of first 
and consolidated mortgage bonds, to be 
pledged and repledged from time to time | 
as collateral security for short-term | 
notes. Terms and conditions prescribed. | 

F. D. Nos. 6483 and 6484, authorizing | 
the Wilmington & Northern Railroad to 
extend from December 1, 1927, to De- 
cember 1, 1977, the maturity of $353,500 | 
of its first mortgage bonds, and authoriz- 
ing the Reading Company to assume ob- | 
ligation and liability for the payment of 





| European purchases of cotton. 


inex 1978) 
Railroads 
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Passenger Revenues 


Physical Volume of Foreign Trade 
Reaches Highest Peak in 1926-1927 


Department of Commerce Statistics Also Show Decline in 
Average Export and Import Prices. 


An analysis of the foreign trade of 
the United States in the fiscal year 1926- 
27 is contained in a bulletin (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 507) just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
bulletin supplements the periodical for- 
eign trade reports issued by the Depart- 
ment and covers in statistical detail the 
amounts, values, destinations and source 
of the various commodities entering into 
the merchandise trade of the United 
States with foreign countries. 

The ae was prepared by the As- 
sistant Chief of the Statistical Research 
Division, Lawrence B. Mann, and Grace 
A, Witherow, assistant of the division. It 
is the fifth of a series of annual bulle- 
tins (Trade Information Bulletins Nos. 
157, 276, 364 and 432) summarizing in 
compact form the trade of the United 
States by fiscal years. 

More detailed statistics are contained 
in the June issue of the Monthly Sum- 
mary of the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, published by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
Division of Statistical Research also pre- 
pares annually a bulietin analyzing sta- 
tistics of foreign trade for the calendar 
year. The issue for the calendar year 
1926 (Trade Information Bulletin . No. 
460) constitutes the basis for the sec- 
tion on foreign trade in Volume I of the 
Commerce Yearbook for 1926. 

The physical volume of trade during 
this fiscal year exceeded all others, the 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign, and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, 
states in a foreword to the bulletin that 
sets forth its scope and significance. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the foreword: 


| All Records Broken 


For Physical Volume 


After making allowance for changes in 


price levels, it appears that both exports | 


and imports reached a decidedly greater 
physical volume in 1926-27 than in any 
previous year on record. 


Other outstanding features in the for- | 


eign trade of the United States in the 


fiscal year were substantial declines in | 


the average prices of both exports and 


imports and a considerable increase in | 


the quantity of exports of certain agri- 
cultural commodities and coal. 

Statistics showing the value of trade 
during the past year were much affected 
by changes in commodity prices, as price 
decreases were about twice as numerous 
as increases, and were particularly 
marked in the case of some of the most 
important commodities, such as cotton 
in the export trade and rubber and silk 
in the import trade. 

There was an especially large inerease 
in exports of crude foodstuffs, as wheat 
shipments were almost two and one-half 
times as large as in the preceding year, 
when the American wheat crop was ex- 
ceptionally small and there was conse- 
quently comparatively little wheat avail- 
able for export. 

Other important developments in the 
export trade during the past fiscal year 
were an increase of 78 per cent in our 


| coal exports and a great decrease in price 
| and increase in quantity of cotton ex- 


ports. The large expansion in sales of 


| coal abroad was a result of the tempo- 
rary substitution of American coal for | 


British coal in markets all over the world 
during the British coal strike. The rec- 
ord size of the American cotton crop in 
1926 caused a sharp decline in its price, 
which in turn resulted in very 
If the 
price of cotton had averaged the same 


in 1926-27 as in 1925-26 the value of | 
cotton exports would have been over | 


the principal and interest of the afore- | $400,000,000 more than that actually re- 


said bonds. 


Earnings for Seven Months 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission its earnings for July 
and seven months of 1927 as follows: 

July July 

1927. 1926. 
Gross Oper. Rev. .$10,638,241 $11,283,889 | 
Net Oper. Rev. .. 1,911,898 2,065,172 
Net Oper. Inc. ... 1,463,714 1,582,726 

Seven months: 

Gross Oper. Rev. 75,263,986 
Net Oper. Rev. ... 14,782,304 
Net Oper. Inc. ... 11,406,130 


Western Union Reports | 
| 


76,809,760 
14,429,455 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| Springdale and Butler, Pa. 


Rate complaints made public Septem- | 
ber 12 by the Interstate Commerce are | 


summarized as follows: 


No. 19978. Standard Plate Glass Co., | 
of Pittsburgh, v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- | 


road et al. 
der establishment of reasonable rates 
on sand from points in the Berkeley dis- 
trict of Maryland and West Virginia to 


Requests Commission to or- | 


| 
} 
| 


| ported and the total value of our export 


trade would have shown an increase of 
over 13 per cent instead of 412 per 
cent. 

The increase in exports of manufac- 
tured commodities from the 


recent years, continued in 1926-27, but 


at a more moderate rate of growth. Ex- | 
| ports of semimanufactures were larger 
| in value as well 4s in quantity than in 


any year since 1920. 


Increased Trade 
With Europe Results 


The expansion of our exports of wheat, | 


coal, and cotton resulted in an increase 


| of our trade with Europe, while the in- 
11,113,771 | 


crease in our sales of manufactures 


aration. 
No. 19979. South Dakota State High- 
way Commission, of Pierre, S. Dak.., v. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie | 


Railway et al. Asks Commission to pre- 


| scribe reasonable rates on concrete pipe 
of | 


from Watertown and other points 
origin in South Dakota to various des- 
tinations in the same State. Claims rep- 
aration. 

No. 19980. Grovier Starr Produce Co., 
of Hutchinson, Kans., v. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$197.87 on five cars of onions, Walla 
Walla, Wash., to Hutchinson. 


with all other major geographic divisions 
except Latin North America. 

The growth of our import trade in 
1926-27 was more moderate than that of 
exports. In fact the total of imports 
was smaller than in the previous year, 
but this was entirely ascribable to price 
declines. If the price of rubber, which 
decreased 42 per cent, had remained at 
the 1925-26 level there would have been 
an increase of $50,000,000 in the total 
value of imports instead of a decrease 
of $212,000,000. 

Prices of silk, coffee, and wool were 
also lower, but sugar prices showed 
some advance from the very low level of 
the preceding year. Mainly as a conse- 
quence of these price changes imports 
of crude foodstuffs, crude materials, and 
semimanufactures declined in value and 
imports of manufactured foodstffs (domi- 
nated by sugar) increased. The con- 
tinued growth of our imports of finished 
manufactures, on the other hand, was 
owing to a steady expansion in demand 
for a large number of different articles. 

Imports from every continent except 
North America decreased in value in 
1926-27, but seven-eighths of the total 
decline was confined to the Asiatic trade 
and was largely ascribable to the lower 
price of rubber. The increase in value 
of imports from North America was 
largely a result of the higher price of 
sugar and the larger quantity of news- 
print purchased. 


ee a further growth in our trade 


Cost of Lightships 


Declared Justified 


Service Rendered Ocean 
Traffic Reviewed in Light- 
house Service Statement. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
consequently being slightly less depend- 
able; but, thanks to constant improve- 
ment in design of both vessels and moor- 
ings, this uncertainty become constantly 
less. There is also the greater risk in 
their maintenance, including the risk of 
damage by passing vessels, the techni- 
cal difficulty that lights on lightships can 
not well be as powerful or as elevated as 
those on land, and the greater expense 
as mentioned, but their usefulness and 
real necessity fully warrant their main- 
tenance on such stations as those men- 
tioned. 

Many other lightships have been es- 
tablished in this country as an expedient 
to fill a need before funds or time per- 
mitted the construction of a fixed struc- 
ture on a shoa] or reef or to meet a 
rather temporary necessity. It is shown 
that of the 65 lightships which have 
been discontinued, 42 have been replaced 
by lighthouses built on adjacent shoals; 
a large part of these were in the bays 
and sounds of the Atlantic coast, and 





large | 


United | 
States, which has been noteworthy in all | 


Claims rep- | 


their replacement by fixed structures 
was a comporatively simple matter. The 
successful development of efficient gas 
buoys has in recent years permitted the 
replacement of 12 less important light- 
ships by this means. Six lightships have 
been replaced by lightships in another 
distinct position but serving the same 
general purpose, or by the stations be- 
ing taken over by Canada, and five have 
been discontinued as no longer needed. 
There have been established on the 
coasts or waters of the United States 
111 lightship stations at one time or 
another, and of these, as stated, 65, or 
about 60 per cent, have been replaced 
or otherwise discontinued. The number 
of lightships reached a maximum in 
1909, when there were 56 stations. This 
number has been reduced to 46 at the 
present time (1927). Those now in 
commission are classified as follows: 
Outside stations on Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts, 25; inside stations on At- 
lantic coast, 12; Great Lakes stations, 9. 
Projects have been tentatively approved 


for replacing several of the lake and in- 
| side stations by fixed structures or other 


aids. It is not considered possible within 
reasonable cost to replace any of the 
present outside stations by fixea struc- 
tures because of the depths of waver and 
the exposed locations. In addition to the 
| 46 lightship stations there are at pres- 
ent 11 relief lightships, which are used 
| in turn at the regular stations, as the 
station ships are brought in periodically 
for overhaul, or in case of emergency. 
The first lightship in this country was 
placed off Craney Island near Norfolk, 
Va., in 1820; the first outside lightship 
| was moored off Sandy Hook, N. J., in 
1823. The early lightships were built of 
wood; beginning in 1882 they have been 
constructed of iron or steel; for a brief 
| period some composite ships were built. 
No lightships were provided with self- 
propelling power, other than sails, until 
| 1891; at present all but 11 of the station 
ships have propelling power. 


Coal Rates 


Joint Rates Proposed 
On Bituminous Coal 


From Southern Field 


Through Routing to Points 
in New England or Middle 
Allantic States Also 
Recommended. 


In the issue of September 12 was 
begun publication of the report of 
the examiners, Irving L. Koch and 
W. J. Harris, in Docket 15006 rec- 
ommending to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the issuance of 
an order for permanent establish- 
ment of joint rates and through 
routes on prepared sizes of bitu- 
minous coal from mines in Virginia, 
West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky, to destinations in New Eng- 
land and in the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

The full text proceeds: 

The interests representing New Eng- 
land consumers, hereinafter referred to 
as New England consumers, desire rea- 
sonable joint rates on prepared sizes and 
run-of-mine low-volatile coal from the 
low-volatile districts in the southern 
fields to practically all destinations in 
New England. Operators in the low- 
volatile districts are asking for joint 
rates on the same kinds of coal_to all 
destinations in the Middle Atlantic and 
New England States. The joint rates 
from the southern fields at present in 
effect apply only on prepared sizes of 
low-volatile coal to destinations in New 
England on the Boston & Maine and 
the New Haven and to certain destinas- 
tions in the Middle Atlantic States on 
the main lines of the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio east of Washington 
and on the Long Island Railroad. Oper- 
ators in the high-volatile districts in the 
southern fields seek joint rates on pre- 
pared sizes of high-volatile coal, and also 
on run-of-mine high-volatile coal if rates 
on run-of-mine low-volatile coal are pre- 
scribed, from their districts to all destina- 
tions in the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States. The southern carriers 
favor establishment of the joint rates re- 
quested if their basis is not lower than 
that previously prescribed in this pro- 
ceeding. 

The requests for joint rates are op- 
posed by the northern operators and car- 
riers, the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania, and by anthracite opera- 
tors in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
opposition is principally against any 
basis of rates from the southern fields 
which is lower than these interests con- 
sider reasonable. They ask that the pres- 
ent rates from the southern low-volatile 
fields be increased, and if any additional 
joint rates are prescribed from the south- 
ern fields, that they be made substantially 
higher than those previously prescribed. 

The Commission should find that joint 
rates and through routes on prepared 
sizes (lump, egg, stove, and nut) of low- 
volatile and high-volatile bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in the 
southern fields on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Virginian, New 
York Central, Kanawha Central, Wini- 
frede, Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern, 
Sewell Valley, and Greenbrier & Eastern 
to destinations hereinafter specified are 
desirable in the publie interest. 

The* Commission should further find 
that the existing adjustment of rates on 
the above mentioned prepared sizes of 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from mines 
in the southern fields on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Virginian, 
New York Central, Kanawha Central, 
Winifrede, Kanawha, Glen Jean & East- 
ern, Sewell Valley, and Greenbrier & 
Eastern to the destinations hereinafter 
designated, considered as a whole, is un- 
just, unreasonable, and unduly prejudi- 
cial or unduly preferential in the rela- 
tion of such rates to 2ach other and to 
the corresponding rates from the north- 
ern fields to the same destinations; and 
that the just and reasonable maximum 
rates over the routes designated in the 
orders herein of July 22 and November 
28, 1925, as modified or supplemented 
by subsequent orders, which routes are 
found to be just and reasonable, will be 
as follows: 

(a) From all mines on the afore- 


Error Made in Figure Given 
For Passenger Revenues 


In a summary of the revenue traffic 
statistics for Class I railroads for May 
and five months of 1927, issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, pub- 
lished in the issue of August 10, a typo- 
graphical error was made in comparing 
the railway passenger revenues for five 
months of 1927 with those for the cor- 
responding period of 1926. The total 
passenger revenues for the period were 
$392,362,440, as compared with $412,- 
015,263 in the corresponding period of 
1926. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Navigation 


Gravity, and Sulphur, Gasoline and Naphtha 
Content of Oils of Seminole Field Analyzed 


Properties of Product of Largest Producting Area in 


United States Studied 


The content of crude oils from the 
Seminole District, Oklahoma, the larg- 
est producing field of light oil in the 
United States, in the history of the pe- 
troleum industry, are shown in an analy- 
sis made by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The peak of production from the Sem- 
inole pool was reached, according to the 
Bureau, on July 30, 1927, when there 
was produced a total of 525,610 barrels 
of oil. 

The gravities are given for crude oils 
produced from the Wilcox sand, the most 
productive in the Seminole district, and 
for those produced from the Hunton 
lime. 

The gravity of oil from the Wilcox 
sand averaged about 40 degrees. The 
sulphur content averaged about 0.33 per 
cent and the gasoline and naphtha con- 
tent averaged about 38.4 per cent. 

Production from the Hunton lime av- 
eraged in gravity about 38.8 degrees. 
The sulphur content averaged about 
0.26 per cent and the gasoline and naph- 
tha content about 36.0 per cent. 


Study of Properties 
Of Seminole Oils 


A summary of the analyses of the 
oils from the Seminole district, as made 
public by the Bureau of Mines, follows: 

The Bureau of Mines for a number of 
years has been carrying on an investiga- 
tion of properties of crude petroleum 
from producing fields in the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere, and 
has published a series of reports on these 
fields, including oil fields of Oklahoma. 

Thanks are due to R. R. Brandenthaler 
and Peter Grandone, of the Petroleum 
Experiment Station of the Bureau of 


mentioned carriers in the New River, 
Pocahontas, Tug River, and Clinch Val- 
ley Nos. 1 and 2 districts to all points 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad, rates 
which shall not exceed the rates on low- 
volatile bituminous coal, in carloads pre- 
scribed in the Commission’s order herein 
of July 22, 1925, as modified or supple- 
mented by subsequent orders, from the 
New River, Pocahontas, Tug River, and 
Clinch Valley No. 1 districts to the same 
destinations. 

(b) From all mines embraced in para- 
graph (a) to all points on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, rates 
which shall not exceed by more than 15 
cents the rates on low-volatile bitumin- 
ous coal, in carloads, prescribed in the 
commission’s order herein of July 22, 
1925, as modified or supplemented by 
subsequent orders, from the New River, 
Pocahontas, Tug River and Clinch Valley 
No. 1 districts to the same destinations. 


(c) From all mines. embraced in para- 
graph (a) to all points on the Central 
New England, Grafton & Upton, Narra- 
gansett Pier, and Long Island Railroads; 
to all points in the State of New Jersey; 
and to Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, rates which shall not ex- 
ceed by more than $1.25 the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from the Clearfield 
district to the same destinations, pro- 
vided that where the resulting rate to 
any point is lower than the resulting 
rate to any intermediate point over the 
same route, the rate to the intermediate 
point may be observed as maximum to 
the more distant point. 


(d) From all mines embraced in para- 
graph (a) to all points on the Boston & 
Albany, Central Vermont, Maine Central, 
Montpelier & Wells River, Rutland, and 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, rates 
which shall not exceed by more than 
$2.10 the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from the Clearfield district to the same 
destinations, provided that where the re- 
sulting rate to any point is lower than 
the resulting rate to any intermediate 
point over the same route, the rate to 
the intermediate point may be observed 
as maximum to the more distant point. 


(e) From all mines embraced in par- 
agraph (a) to points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, namely (1) Tuxedo and 
Edgewood, Md., and points between said 
destinations, $3.60; (2) Perryman and 
Iron Hill, Md,, and points between said 
destinations, $3.85; and (3) Newark 
Center, Del., and Morrisville, Pa., and 
points between said destinations, $4.09. 

(f) From all mines embraced in para- 
graph (a) to points on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, namely, (1) Alexandria 
Junction and Van Bibber, Md., and points 
between said destinations, $3.60; (2) 
Seweli and Barksdale, Md., and points 
between said destinations, $3.85; and 
(3) Newark, Del., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and points between said destinations, 
$4.09. 

(g) From all mines in the Kanawha, 
Coal River, Logan, Kenova, and Thacker 
districts to all points in the territory 
of destination described in the preced- 
ing paragraphs (a) to (f), inclusive, 


; Earlsboro .. 


by Bureau of Mines. 


Mines, at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, who 
reviewed the manuscript and contributed 
valuable suggestions. The samples were 
analyzed under the direction of F. C. 
Lane at the Bartlesville station of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


The Seminole District is situated in 
the center of Seminole county, in east 
central Oklahoma, and extends over a 
region which has for a long time been 
regarded as favorable by petroleum geol- 
ogists. The discovery well was the 
Indians Territory Illuminating Oil Com- 
pany’s well No. 1 Dyer, section 24-9-6, 
in the Hunton lime at a depth of 3,900 
feet. This well was the incentive for 
the intensive drilling campaign which 
made the district one of the most pro- 
ductive in the history of the petroleum 
incustry in the United States. 

In July, 1926, the Independent Oil and 
Gas Company and R. T. Garland drilled 
a well southwest of the Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company well, and 
found production in the Wilcox sand 
i. Section 26-9-6, at 4,000-4,100 feet. 
This well attained a peak production of 
8,000 barrels. 


Within 60 days from the bringing in 
of the Independent-Garland well, more 
than 100 wells were being drilled in the 
adjacent territory. The production of 
the Seminole District increased steadily 
and reached a peak of 525,610 barrels on 
July 30, 1927, which is the highest daily 
production for the district to date. 


This is the largest production of light 
oil from any single area in the history 
of the petroleum industry in the United 
States. 

In December, 1926, the completion of 
unusually large wells caused a conges- 
tion of the available pipe line facilities, 
which initiated price cuts, storage pro- 
grams, and attempts to reach an agree- 
ment to curtail production. Although 
these factors did not actually decrease 
the rate of production of the field, they 
undoubtedly contributed to restrain the 
yield below what it would have been if 
crude oil prices had remained where they 
stood in December, 1926. 


Production Restrained 
By Cut in Prices 


The Seminole District at present con- 
sists of four pools: (1) Seminole Pool, 
which is in township 9-6; (2) Bowlegs, 
which is in township 8-6; (3) Earlsboro, 
in township 9-5, and (4) Searight, which 
is in township 10-6. 

The following table showing the pro- 
duction of the Seminole District for the 
24 hours ending 7 a. m. June 25, 1927, is 
taken from data in the “Oil and Gas 
Journal,” June 30, 1927. 

Wells 
ceeade Oe 
122 

79 
43 


Production 
104,100 bbls. 
172,928 ” 

02311.” 

36,093 ” 


Seminole ... 
Bowlegs .... 


seeree 
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405,432 bbls. 

Gravities are reported in A. P. I. de- 
grees. This is the scale formerly known 
in the American Petroleum industry as 
“Baume,” based on the modulus 141.5 as 
distinguished from the Baume scale on 


.the modulus, 140.0. 


Although there are a number of pro- 
ducing sands in the. Seminole District, 
it does not seem possible to ascribe defi- 
nite and distinctive characteristics to the 
production from any of the sands. The 
Wilcox is the most porductive sand in 
all of the pools in the district. 

On the basis of the samples that the 
Bureau of Mines has analyzed (not all 
of which are included in the report), the 
gravity of crude oil from the Wilcox 
sand in this district ranges from 37.6 
degrees to 43.2 degrees A. P. I., with the 
average about 40 degrees A. P. I. The 
sulphur content ranges from 0.26 per 


cent to 0.43 per cent with the average 


about 0.33 per cent. The “gasoline and 
naphtha” content ranges from 34.1 per 
cent. to 41.3 per cent, with the average 
about 38.4 per cent. 

The production from the Hunton lime 
ranges in gravity between 37.8 degrees 
and 40.4 degrees A. P. I., with the aver- 
age about 38.8 degrees A. P. Iv The sul- 
phur content ranges from 0.22 per cent 
to 0.30 per cent, with the average about 
0.26 per cent. The “gasoline and naphtha” 
content of the crude from the Hun- 
ton lime ranges from 34.7 per cent 
to 37.3 per cent, with the average about 
86.0 per cent. 


Onty ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
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Aviation Monopoly 
In Congo to Finance 
Equipment Purchase 


“Sabena” Officially Author- 
ized to Issue Maximum of 
10,000,000 Frances in 


Capital Stock. 


“Sabena,” the concern that holds the 
monopoly on commercial aviation in the 
Belgian Congo, has been authorized to 
expand its capitalization for enlarging 
its flying services, the Department of 
Commerce is informed in a report from 
the Commercial Attache at Brussels, 
Mowatt M. Mitchell. 

Following is the full text of the re- 
port: 

Under the authority of the Ministry 
of Railroads, Marine, Posts, Telephones, 
Telegraphs and Aeronautics, the Societe 
Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation et de | 
Navigation Aerienne “(Sabena)” has ¥ 
cently been granted permission to in- 
crease its capitalization from 6,000,000 
to 10,000,000 francs, by the issue of 8, 
000 shares of 500 francs preferred stock 
and 8,000 shares of ordinary stock, with- 
out par value, 

“Sabena” is said to have the monopoly 
for commercial aviation in the Belgian 
Congo, and under this same authority 
the Colony, as such, is authorized to sub- 
scribe to one-half of the new stock is- 
sue, with the proviso that the money so 
subscribed must be used by “Sabena” 
for the purchase of flying equipment for 
use in the Congo. 

This will not result in the possibility 
of sales to “Sabena” of planes or equip- 
ment by outside agencies, since all con- 
struction involved will be carried out by 
“SABCA.,” the constructing subsidiary 
of “Sabena,” who hold licenses for the 
construction of a number of types of 
aeroplanes and engines. 


Maryland Coal Mines 
Yield 3,078,353 Tons 


Department of Commerce 
Places 1926 Value of Out- 
put at $6,800,000. 


Ninety-seven active mines of commer- 

cial size in the state of Maryland pro- 
duced in 1926 a total of 3,078,353 net 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $6,- 
800,000, or an average of $2.21 per ton, 
according to final figures of production 
just issued by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The total number of miners empioyed 
in the 97 mines in Maryland last year, 
including underground and surface en- 
ployes, was 3,681. 

The average number of days the mines 
worked was 235 and the average pro- 
duction per man per day was 3.56 tons. 

Of the total production in 1926, 2- 
955,589 tons was loaded at the mines 
for shipment, 105,283 tons was sold to 
the local trade and used by employes and 
17,481 tons was used at the mines for 
steam and heat, 


E invite inquiry re- 
garding the opera- 
tions and securities of the 
Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 15 States 
serving 2,300,000 popula- 
tion in well-established 
public utility territories. 


« 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 12906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$75,000,000 


my 
61 Broadway New York 








ine Lraveling 


for business or pleasure, use these hotels in 


Boston—Buffalo 
Cleveland—Detroit—St. Louis 


New York [82t.Pcopren 


Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 
Modern hotels, clean, well. Newspaper under your door 
kept; bath in every room. every morning. 
Trained, competent organi- Well-selected libraries. 
zations. Variety of restaurants, from 
Fixed, unchanging rates, lunch counter or cafeteria 


- to formal ala carte serv- 
posted in all rooms. ice. 


rates which shall not exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained from the 
New River, Pocahontas, and Tug River 
districts to the same destinations by 
more than 30 cents. 

h) From all mines in the Big Sandy 
and eastern Kentucky districts on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to all points 
in the territory of destination described 
in the preceding paragraph (a) to (f), 
inclusive, rates which shall not exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from the New River, Pocahontas, and 
Tug River districts to the same destina- 
tions by more than 45 cents. 

Joint rates on the foregoing bases shall 
apply in connection with a minimum 
weight of marked capacity of the car, 
except that when the car is loaded to 
its full visible (cubic) capacity, actual 
weight at point of origin shall’ govern, 

An order should issue modifying the 
order of July 22, 1925, and giving effect 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


As Made Public By Federal Reserve Board September 12. (Thousands of Dollars.) 

Federal Reserve District. Total. Boston. New York. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atlanta. Chicago. St. Louis. Minn. 
Loans and investments—total........ $20,592,250 $1,439,675 $7,724,924 $1,193,636 $2,082,418 $685,634 $599,037 $3,005,723 $700,286 $353,310 
Loans and discounts—total 14,671,522 995,178 5,486,859 812,846 1,406,252 523,556 488,390 2,217,655 508,148 233,436 

Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig...... a 120,295 5,529 39,050 9,000 18,155 3,404 5,116 21,174 4,398 2,256 

Secured by stocks and bonds....... 5,905,453 360,815 2,491,334 420,924 593,504 156,404 111,108 961,259 207,546 72,571 

All other loans and discounts 8,645,774 628,829 2,956,475 382,922 794,593 363,748 372,166 1,285,222 296,204 158,609 
Investments—total 5,920,728 444,502 2,238,065 380,790 676,166 162,078 110,647 788,068 192,188 119,874 

2,474,530 136,947 976,125 84,164 289,859 78,855 49,227 313,353 68,514 . 63,156 
3,446,198 307,555 1,261,940 296,626 386,307 88,223 61,420 474,715 128,624 56,718 
1,704,345 99,707 786,227 84,476 120,378 45,886 41,647 262,998 48,6385 23,538 

269,558 18,623 73,673 16,403 31,426 14,0384 11,116 46,348 7,777 6,254 
13,310,907 915,657 5,778,987 785,790 1,054,972 401,407 337,236 1,850,225 397,408 213,737 
6,271,288 480,504 1,478,490 261,008 912,564 238,501 288,836 1,124,823 235,661 125,399 

8,490 1,120 1,131 1,046 900 239 666 933 124 80 
1,188,721 54,189 121,330 52,615 107,854 55,062 92,384 234,305 76,409 56,032 
3,390,489 156,173 1,240,488 169,392 267,298 122,463 126,456 549,964 109,554 90,668 

295,354 14,752 147,729 18,133 19,979 7,561 10,940 15,750 15,104 500 

2,498 1,569 500 
5,063 9,371 aki 
67 33 


Kans. Cy. Dallas. San.Fran. 
$632,856 $409,290 $1,765,461 
426,818 321,591 1,250,798 

4,020 2,941 5,252 
131,372 78,873 319,743 
291,426 239,777 925,803 
206,038 87,699 514,663 
96,195 58,337 264,798 
109,843 29,362 249,865 
56,453 30,346 104,554 
12,050 9,788 22,066 
503,074 275,563 796,851 
156,364 110,982 908,156 

112 836 1,302 
120,018 65,241 153,332 
232,345 106,680 219,058 
2,112 7,822 34,972 


2,667 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employee; and if you get unsatis- 
factory service and the local management 
does not satisfy you, I will. 


HOTELS 7edlatin 


9,585 2,112 5,155 4,639 | to the foregoing recommended conclu- 


T 7700 rooms with bath and circulating ice-water 
31 24 65 45 67 3} sions, 


~ > . 


Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 


Cash in vault 

Met demand deposits .......+.+eee+- 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ......---++- SSE 
Due to banks 

Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 


- 
Secured by U. S. Gov. obligations... 
MEE GRROE vocccccccecsece Bs oe « 
Number of reporting banks.......+++. 


enon — A? 
14,050 5,519 f 
5,929 


71 


8,310 
9,823 
48 


100,461 
47,268 
86 


185,587 
109,767 
660 


8,205 
6,547 
36 


11,475 
4,275 
97 


30,333 





- 
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Banking 


Mandatory Policy 
For Federal Reserve 


Board Is Proposed 


Stabilization of Price Level 
Should Be Objective, De- 
clares Representative 
Strong. 


The rediseount powers of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the supervisory pow- 
ers of the Federal Reserve Board will 
be reviewed in the forthcoming Congress, 
said Representative James G. Strong 
(Rep.), of Kansas, in a statement issued 
September 12. 

Mr. Strong is a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. The 


© question is, he said, not who shall con- 


tri the Federal Reserve System, but 
how and in whose behalf the system shall 
be controlled. 

His statement, in full text, follows: 

The disagreement which has developed 
between the Federal Reserve Board and 
the directors of the Federal Reserve 
banks as to the power of the Board to 
order changes of rediscount rates by the 
reserve banks is a most cogent, though 
unexpected, demonstration of the neces- 
sity for some. such bill as I introduced 
in Congress last year to’direct the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as to the policy 
which it should strive for in fixing its 
rediscount rates, conducting its open- 
market operations, and extending ‘its 
moral advice and otherwise exercising 
its power over the volume of credit in 
use and hence over the general price 
level and the international value of gold. 


Definite Policy Proposed. 

The situation now is that no definite 
policy is prescribed by law. The direc- 
tion in the Federal Reserve Act to fix 
rediscount rates so as to “accommodate 


business and commerce” is so indefinite | 
to no | 


and meaningless as to amount 
direction at all. The resolution of the 
Board fixing “regard for the general 


credit situation” as the policy to be ob-’ 


served by the banks in conducting their 
open-market operations is similarly un- 
satisfactory. 

What is meeded is a definite policy 
prescribed by law, leaving the means of 
achieving the prescribed aim to those in 
control of the system. This 
mean any enlargement of powers, as the 
powers already delegated are sufficiently 


large to enable the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem to influence the general price level 
within wide limits, in view of the fact 
that the Reserve banks hold over one- 
‘half of the -world’s monetary gold. 

Their policy during the past 18 months 

“has been one of deflation, the price level 
having been reduced approximately 10 
per cent. They could just as easily in- 
flate the price level to approximately 
twice its present height, as they have 
about twice as much gold in reserve as 
the law requires. 
Stabilization of Price Level. 

Obviously the only equitable and sound 
policy for the Federal Reserve System is 
to strive to stabilize the price level. This 
should be the avowed and mandatory 
aim. Then business men, farmers, wage 
earners, investors, and all others who 
are so vitally interested in knowing what 
their dollars will buy, would have seme- 

. thing definite to count on and could gov- 
ern their transactions and arrangements 
accordingly. 

Iam satisfied that such a policy would 
do away with 90 per cent of our labor 
troubles; would go a long way toward 
permitting the farmers to work out their 
difficulties, and would practically abolish 
the business cycle with its alternate 
booms and slumps. I intend that this 
subject shall be exhaustively reviewed at 
the next session of Congress. 

The question is not who shall control 
the Federal Reserve System, but how, 
and in whose behalf, the Federal Re- 
serve System shall be controlled. 


India Rupee Reserve 
Exceeds a Billion 


Department of Commerce Says 
Increase of 12,000,000 Is 
Shown in Week. 


Silver rupee coins representing cur- 
rency in reserve in India at the end of 
August exceeded the billion mark while 
silver imports from New York to India 
during the week ending September 8 to- 
taled 386,000 ounces, the Department of 
Commerce has been informed in a cable- 
gram from its Bombay office. The text 
of the cablegram follows: 


Silver imports into India for the week | 


ending September 3 totaled 336,000 
ounces, the total amount coming from 
New York. No silver was imported for 
the week ending August 27. 

Currency in reserve on August 31 
amounted to 1,060,000,000 rupees in sil- 
ver coins, which represents an increase 
‘of 12,000,000 rupees since August 22. 
The amount of bullion in reserve in- 
creased to ,88,900,000 rupees due to the 
melting of ‘old rupees, as compared with 
87,600,000 rupees on August 22. 

Silver stocks on September 5 were 
estimated at 2,800 bars as compared with 
3,500 bars on August 26. The market 
was steady, but tone pessimistic; the off- 
take poor. 


Final Value Is Placed 
On Colorado Railroad 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on September 12 a tentative 
valuation report in Valuation Docket No. 
1070 placing a final value for rate-mak- 
ge purposes of $260,250 on the prop- 

wtty of Grand River Valley Railway, 

Colorado, owned and used for common 

carrier purposes as of June 30, 1919. 


does not! 





ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Uwirep States Datty. 


Reserve Holdings 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 9, 
(Made Public September 12, 1927. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts........ 
Internal-Revenuve receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inte r- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. .. 


$2,833,942.78 
2,242,937.20 


2,304,009.94 
1,014,068.52 
Total ordinary receipts 8,394,958.44 
Public-debt receipts 

Balance previous day... 


=] 
a 
> 
Ss 
S 
J 
So 


56,016,727.45 


Total .......scceseees — 64,486,685.89 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures.... 
Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
TOON). 65s sh 510:405000% 
Investment of trust 
FUNG: oe seri iieuces 


8, 753,008.82 
132,168.10 
324,458.83 

32,431.54 


358,402.04 
230,534.54 
97,104.21 


112,782.58 

Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public-debt expen- 
ditures . 

Balance today......... ‘ 


10,040,885.66 


658,436.65 
53,792,363.58 
TOL ccc caesissveds 6 4,486,685.89 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Tax Cut Declared 


Dependent on Surplus 


Representatives Express 
Views on Bill to Come Be- 
fore Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
proposals, calling for expenditures, likely 
to be submitted to Congress, he ex- 
plained, will require adjustment before a 


| substantial cut can be voted. 


The views of Mr. Treadway, in full 
text, follows: 

It is practically impossible to make any 
definite statement as to the nature of the 
bill the Ways and Means Committee will 
prepare previous to the opening of the 
Congressional session in December on the 
subject of tay reduction. Recommenda- 
tions for recyctions necessarily will be 
based upon final estimates of the Treas- 
ury Department as to the possible sur- 
plus in the next fiscal year as well as 
estimates of expenses of government, in- 
cluding both ordinary expenditures and 
any extraordinary expenditures which 
may result from Congressional action. 
The elements entering into the problem 
are so large that at the present time only 
a most general statement can be made. 

Business Affects Surplus. 

Business conditions in the’ country will 
have a great deal to do with the amount 
of surplus available. On the other side 
of the ledger there will undoubtedly be 
some extraordinary expenditures, of 
which relief to the stricken flood area 
will be one. Since the adjournment of 
Congress the conference at Geneva has 
failed to give assurance of a reduction 
in naval armament. Until the attitude of 
Congress is better known upon this sub- 
ject, we have a still further very in- 
definite item to deal with in an estimate 
of expected surplus. 

There are, in addition, other items 
eventually calling for large appropria- 
tions wherein the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be obliged to study the proba- 
ble action of Congress. AI these various 
elements must be weighed by the Com- 
mittee before even a forecast of any 
definite nature can be made. In general, 


however, there are several outstanding 
| 


propositions which will admittedly have 
the careful attention of the Committee. 
Surtaxes Out of Line. 


* SS ssi ss sss sss sls SES 


The tax on corporations was raised | 


when all other taxes were lowered in the 
1926 law. Certain brackets of the sur- 
taxes are out of line, affecting people of 
comparatively moderate means. There 
are a few nuisance taxes and special 
taxes which are still umrepealed that 
were enacted for war purposes. It is un- 
derstood the automobile industry will 
make a very determined attack on the 
present tax on motor vehicles. If the 
Ways and Means Committee acts even 


| to a small extent in connection with the 


suggestions that will be offered on the 
above items a moderate surplus may take 
on the appearance of a deficit. 

It is quite likely that some of the 
administrative provisions of the present 
law will be considered by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
when it submits its report to Congress 
upon the progress of its work. 

I am purposely avoiding reference to 
any figures either as to surplus or pos- 
sible rates, as the latter are practically 
interlocked with the former. At this 
time we have neither definite knowledge 
nor final estimates. 


Latvia Makes Revision 
Of Income Tax Statutes 


Changes in the Latvian income tax law 
are reported in advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Commercial 
Attache at Riga, C. J. Mayer. Following 
is the full text: 

Income tax is payable by all physical 
and juridical persons residing in Latvia 
or abroad only from income exceeding 
1,300 Lats a year; only income from 
Latvian sources is taxable, according to a 
recent provision adopted in Latvia. 

Income tax is assessed on the basis of 
a declaration filed by physical persons 
before April 15 of each year, and by 
juridical persons before May 15 of each 
year. 
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Rediscounts: 


Banks Report Decreases in Loans 


And Discounts to Federal Reserve Board 


Borrowings Increase $55,000,000; Holdings of United 
States Securities Also Show Decline. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of 660 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of September 
7, anounced by the Board September 12, 
shows decreases of $25,000,000 in loans 


and discounts, of $7,000,000 in invest- 
ments, and of $38,000,000 in net demand 
deposits, and an increase of $55,000,000 
in borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The principal changes in loans on 
stocks and bonds, including United States 
Government obligations, comprise de- 
creases of $44,000,000 at reporting banks 
in the Chicago district, and of $24,000,- 
000 at banks in the New York district, 
and an increase of $14,000,000 at banks 
in the Philadelphia district. “All other’ 
loans and discounts were $16,000,000 
above the total reported a week ago, 
the principal changes including an in- 
crease of $47,000,000 in the New York 
district and a decrease of $24,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district. 

Holdings of United States securities 
decreased $12,000,000 at banks in the 
New York district and $15,000,000 at all 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, September 12.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Nev’ York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 2 
September 12, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertuined and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: ‘ 
Austria (schilling)............. 
Belgium (belga)...... 2. ...ceeee 
BOUTS CIEV) as seo one csi ene 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) ....... 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka)....... 
France (franc) .. 
Germany (reichsmark 
Greece (drachma)...........0- 
Holland (guilder)............5- 
Hungary (peng0).... 2 cccsecors 
Etaly (litd)......ccccocccccsssece 
PRGRWAY  (UTONE) .6.0 cece sess 
Potand (Sloty)....2.0ccccssessese 
Portugal (escudo) 
BReemAHiG: COG)... ccc c ccc ccedine 
SEN (HERE)... oo. ce ccesecssise 
Berean. (KONG) oo. sc cre ccecesads 
Switzerland (‘ranc). ........05 
Yugoslavia (dinar)... 22. .eseeee 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo taal)... ccccsrcee 
China (Hanko. tael).. 
China (Shanghai tael). 
China (Tientsin tael) Pas 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol 
China (Yuan dollar)......... 
RS ean rare 
8 er eee 
Singapore (8. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 
rn eS eer errr 
= I) eee 
BNE) (OOO Ss oo we secdsenees 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: * 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil. (milrais).........2. 
Chile (peso) ase wenneras 
OMMPGY (DONO): 0 <x ~ ermesccscvas 


14085 
1392 


029627 
, , 2676 
* 4.8618 
.025180 
.0392 
.2378 
013257 
.4007 
1746 
0544 
2641 
.1120 
0493 
006159 
.1689 
.2686 
.1928 
017601 


-6350 
-6253 
-6109 
-6417 
-4850 
-4368 
-4329 
-4296 
-3633 
-4697 
-5598 


1.000303 
-999594 
-477500 
-998328 


-9711 
-1185 
-1206 
1.0023 


The satisfaction of home owner- 
} ship can’t be described, But it 
can be enjoyed, by those who 
| saveinstead of spend. With so 
much at stake, let your earnings 
} accumulate safely inFidelity 
| 614% First Mortgage Bonds. 
Our booklet explains their triple- 
security. Send for it now. 


I BOND * MORTGAGE ry 


JUMENTEER.Presigeme nw» INCORPORATED 1913 


663 Chemica! Bidg., St. Louis. 
1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
381 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 


oAFIDELITY CUARANTEES-EVERY-BOND/O 


In addition to other in- 
terests, Hemry L. Doherty 
&Company are financial 
agents for Cities Service 
petroleum properties 
which produce and 
market more than 
15,000,000 barrels 
of gasolene, lubricating 
oils and other products 
of crude oil. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices in principal cities 


see ce a ee | ee ee ee ere 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Box USD 913, 803 Wilkins Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me copy of your bak “Serving a 
Nation” and information about Cities 
Service investment securities. 


OU. Nitie sa seme tensa 
Address ,....... 


reporting member banks. Holdings of 


' other stocks and bonds were $9,000,000 


above the total on August 31, an increase 


+ of $18,000,000 reported by banks in the 


| 
| 


007235 | 


San Francisco district being partly offset. 


by a decrease of $7,000,000 in the New 
York district and smaller decreases in 
other districts. 

Net demand deposits decreased $38,- 
000,000 during the week, the principal 
changes including decreéses of $48,000,- 
000 and $22,000,000 in the New York and 
Chicago districts, respectively, and an 
increase Of $12,000,000 in the San Fran- 
cisco district. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks were $55,000,000 above the total 
reported a week ago, a larger increase 
of $72,000,000 reported by banks in the 
New York district being partly offset by 
decreases in a number of districts, of 
which the largest, $10,000,000, was re- 
ported by Boston. 

The. Board’s tabulated statement 

of the principal resources and li- 

abilities of the reporting member 

banks as of September 7, 1927, is 

printed on Page 6. 


Hearing Is Postponed 


On Valuation Report ; 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
September 12 announced a postponement 
from September 29 to October 24 of the 
hearing on its tentative valuation re- 
ports on the New Bedford, Martha’s 
Vineyard & Nantucket Steamboat Com- 
pany, the Hartford & New York Trans- 
portation Company and the New Eng- 
laid Steamship Company, Valuation 
Docket Nos. 941, 1048 and 1054. The 
hearing will be at Washington before 
Examiner Proctor. 


New Issue 


(index 


Demand Deposits 


ee 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


Changes in the status of national 
banks for the week ending September 
10, made public September 12 by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Me- 
Intosh, follow: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Valley National Bank of San 
Fernando, Calif.; capital, $50,000; cor- 
respondent, E. D. Petersen, care San 
Fernando Valley Bldg. & Loan Associa- 
tion, San Fernando, Calif. 

The Malone National Bank of Park 
Ridge, Iil.; capital, $100,000; correspond- 
ent, Henry L. Blim, 600 Clifton Avenue, 
Park Ridge, Il. 

Application'to convert approved: 

The Guardian National Bank of New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $100,000; conver- 
sion of The Bank of Sheepshead Bay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charters issued: 

Western National Bank of Duluth, 
Minn.; capital, $100,000; succeeds West- 
ern State Bank of Duluth and Home 
State Bank of Duluth, Minn. President, 
Alfred Hoel; cashier, D. C. Wakeman. 

The First National Bank of Oradell, 
N. J.; capital, $50,000; president, G, F. 
Yancey. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Liberty National Bank of Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; capital, $100,000; effective 
at close of busimess August 31, 1927. 
Liquidation agent, William G. Walby, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; assorbed by The 
First National Bank of Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

The First National Bank of Argos, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; effective August 
26, 1927, Liquidation agent, The First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Argos, Ind; 
absorbed by The First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Argos, Ind. 

Consolidation : 

The Terre Haute National Bank, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; capital, $300,000; United 
States Trust Company of Terre Haute, 
Ind.; capital, $500,000. Consolidated 





today under the Act of November 7, 
1918, as amended Feb, 25, 1927, under 
the charter of The Terre Haute National 
Bank, and under the corporate title of 
“Terre Haute National Bank and Trust 


Company,” with capital stock of $600,000. 


Branch authorized under the Act of 
February 25, 1927: 

The National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Location of branch, vicinity of 
corner Park Avenue and 32nd _ Street 
(No. 1 Park Avenue), New York City, 


Reserve Bank Allowed 
New Discount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
on September 12 that it had approved the 
application of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis to establish a rediscount 
rate of three and one ‘half per cent, ef- 
fective September 13. In granting this 
application, the board approved the last 
reduction among the-12 reserve banks 


and after September 13, therefore, the | 


342 rate will be uniform throughout the 
federal reserve system, and will apply to 
all classes of paper of all maturities, 
The board’s announcement concerning 
the Minneapolis bank follows in full text: 
The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that it has approved an application of 
the Federal Reserve Bank ot Minneapolis 
for permission to establish a rediscount 


rate of 3% per cent on all classes of | 


paper of all maturities effective Septem- 


| ber 13, 1927. 


Consul at Belgrade 
Reports Bank Failure 


The First Agricultural Bank of Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, which ras been ad- 
judged bankrupt, had received $510,000 


| in deposits from the United States, ac- 


cording to information just received by 
the Department of State from the 
American consul in Belgrade, Kenneth 
S. Patton. 

The announcement by the Department 
follows in full: 

The American Consul at Belgrade has 


$4,500,000 


Morris Plan Shares Corporation 


6% Secured Convertible Gold Bonds, Series A 
(With Warrants) 


Dated September 1, 1927 
Interest payable March 1 and September 1 at the office of the Trustee without deduction for normal 


Federal Income Tax not in ex 
$1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. 
thirty days” notice, at 104 and interest on or 


iviy) 
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notified the Department that the First 
Agricultural Bank of Belgrade (Prva 
Srpska Zemljoradnicka Banka), has been 
adjudged bankrupt. The Belgrade Com- 
mercial Court has announced that de- 
positors’ claims, accompanied by proof 
of the deposits, should be presented to 
the court by October 1. ’ 
It is understood that deposits which 
the bank had received from “America 
total 29,000,000 dinars (approximately 
$510,000). It would seem from the Con- 
sul’s telegram claims must be presented 
through a legal representative. In view 
of shortness of period the Department 
has no objection to American depositors 
cabling immediate power of attorney to 
American Consul at Belgrade to present 
claim to court with authority for Consul 
to transfer power to legal representative, 
Consul could, however, assume no fe- 
sponsibility with respect to fees or other 
matters in connection with transfer of 
power of attorney. 


Are you going abroad 
for the first tin se? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
[t affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large mumbert of banks 
throughout the world. 


{f you contemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
you; it fully describes an ETC 
Letter of Credit, how it is ob-« 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today t 
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Due September 1, 1947 


cess of 2% per annum. Coupon bonds in interchangeable denominations of 
Callable as a whole or in part on any interest date, upon 
before Septermber 1, 1932, at 103 and interest thereafter and 


on or before September 1, 1937, at 102 and interest thereafter and on or before September 1, 1942, and at 
101 and interest thereafter prior to maturity, Refund of certain state taxes provided in the indenture. 


Sinking fund amounting to $100,000 per year, in semi-annual instalments commencing March 1, 1928, 
will be provided in the indenture. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


Mr. Arthur J. Morris, founder of the Morris Plan of Industrial Banking and President of the Morris Pian 
Shares Corporation, has summarized his letter regarding this issue as follows: 


There are now 109 Morris Plan Banks and Companies located in 31 states and the 
District of Columbia, During the past 17 years, the system has loaned over $1,000,- 
000,000 with average net earnings in the calendar year of 1926 in excess of 12% on 
capital andsurplus. Volume of business has increased as follows: 


1915 
$5,908,446 


1925 
$141,379,521 


1926 
$ 166,028,605 


Business: The Morris Plan Shares Corporation is being formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation to hold stocks of Morris Plan banks and affiliated companies which have been 
acquired, directly or indirectly, by the Industrial Finance Corporation over a period of 13 years. 


Security: 


Stocks of Morris Plan banks and affiliated companies, having an aggregate book value 


equivalent to 150%, or cash to the extent of 100%, of the outstanding bonds of this issue, and yielding 
annual cash dividends at least equal to interest and sinking fund requirements thereon must at all times 
be maintained and pledged with the Trustee as security for these bonds, Additional bonds of other series 
may be issued under restrictions to be provided in the indenture. 


At the time of issue these bonds will constitute the sole funded indebtedness of the Morris Plan 
Shares Corporation, which will have total stock holdings in Morris Plan banks and affiliated companies 
with a book value of over $7,500,000, including $522,000 par value of a new issue of stock of the Morris 
Plan Company of New York, to be acquired out of the proceeds of this financing. 


Income: Dividends available for interest and sinking fund on this issue, as certified by Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., on the stocks to be held, and allowing for dividends at the same rate as previously declared, 
on the new issue of stock of Morris Plan Company of New York, to be acquired, for the 12 months 
ended January 31, 1927—$396,313. Annual average for the three year period ended January 31, 1927 

Based upon reports of the individual banks and companies, the net increases in surplus 

‘accruing to these stocks in excess of dividends as above amounted to $436,888 for the 12 months ended 

January 31, 1927, and the amnual average for the three-year period was $375,679. 


—$372,463. 


Guarantor Corporation: 


The Industrial Finance Cor 


poration will guarantee, unconditionally," by 


endorsement on each bond of Series A, payment of principal, interest and sinking fund. This Corporation, 
in addition to its ownership of 100% of the stock of the Morris Plan Shares Corporation, owns a 
controlling interest in The Morris Plan Corporation of America, the Industrial Acceptance Corporation, 
the General Bond and Share Corporation and the Morris Plan Securities Corporation. 


The Industrial Finance Corporation will have no funded debt upon completion of this financing and the 


total stock holdings of the two corporations as shown b 
1927 will have a book value in excess of $10,000,000 and total net assets, 


excess of $12,000,000. 


Conversion: Each bond will be convertible at any time prior to maturity 
preferred stock of the Industrial Finance Cor 


y the consolidated balance sheet as at July 31, 
before deducting this issue, in 


i or redemption date into 7% 
poration of $100 par value at a price of $92.50 per share 


of preferred stock for the first $1,500,000 of bonds so converted; of $9500 for the next $1,500,000 so con- 
verted; and of $97.50 for the next $1,500,000 so converted. ’ 


Stock Warrants: The original underwriters of the bonds will provide that cach $1,000 bond shall carry a warrant, 
detachable after February 1, 1928, entitling the holder to purchase during the three vears ending September 1, 1930 


(froma Trustee acting for such underwriters’) 4 shares of Industrial F 


trust certificates) ata price of $45 per share. 


tnance Corporation common stock (voting 


We offer these bonds when, as and if issued and accepted by us, subject to the appfoval of counsel. 
Interim Receipts deliverable in the first instance on or about September 27, 1927. 


Redmond & Co. 


Price 100 and interest, to yield 6% 


Bertles, Rawls & Donaldson 


(Incorporated) 


/ 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


The statements contained herein are not guaranteed, but are based upon information which we believe to be reliable 
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Taxation 


3 ‘Taxpayer Allowed 
Deduction for Cost 
Of Worthless Stock 


Gifts 


Gain on Sale of Stock Transferred 
j To Children Assessed on Taxpayer 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules Making Gift Involves More 
Than Mere Delivery of Property. 


Shares Became Total Loss | FRANK J. VLCHEK V. COMMISSIONER OF 


.” Before Company Was Fin- 
ally Dissolved When No 


Assets Remained. 


Tue C. E. Conover Co., v. COMMISSIONER 
or INTERNAL REVENUE, BoarD oF Tax 
APPEALS, ‘No, 9830. 

The cost of stock, which, by evidence 
is shown to be worthless within the tax- 
able year, may be deducted as a loss 
sustained, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein. 

Nathan Feinberg for the petitioner and 
Frank S. Easby-Smith for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is a New 
Jersey corporation. 
calendar year 1921 petitioner was the 
owner of 75 shares of the preferred and 


72 shares of the common capital stock | 


of Gordon Suspender Company, Inc., a 
New York corporation organized in 1909. 
Stock Cost $7,000. 

All of this stock was purchased by 


petitioner for cash in May, 1920, at a | 
Upon purchasing the | 
stock, the petitioner became the selling | 


cost of $7,000. 


agent for the Suspender Company and 


acted in that capacity until July, 1921, | u 
| which it sold through jobbers and large 
| retail organization. 
| it furnished such jobbers and retailers 


when petitioner decided the agency was 
unprofitable due to the decline in demand 
for suspenders and its inability to col- 


lect from the Suspender Company the | 
commissions amounting to $1,043.65 due | 


| Option Is Given 


on sales. 
Petitioner endeavored to dispose of its 


holdings of the capital stock of the Sus- | 


pender Company during the year 1921 | 
- | chares *k of th ar val 
shares of common stock of the par value 


but was unsuccessful. Careful investi- 
gations were made in 1921 by the offi- 


cers of the petitioner, which convinced | 
them that the stock of the Suspender | 


Company was worthless, and an entry 


The account receivable for commissions 
due from the suspender company was 
charged to profit and loss in 1921. a 

The Gordon Suspender Company, Inc., 
was advised in July, 1921, that petitioner 
would no longer act as its selling agent, 
and during the year that petitioner would 
withdraw its selling and financial sup- 
port. This action was considered to 
mean the end of the Suspender Com- 
pany, since it had no other outlet for its 
product, was insolvent due to heavy de- 
cline in the market prices of its inven- 
tories, and could not realize on its as- 
sets. It was determined in December, 
1921, by the Suspender Company, to com- 
plete a contract then one-fourth com- 
pleted with the United Cigar Stores 
Company and thereafter to liquidate the 
business. 
the middle of 1922. 

Suspender Company Dissolved. 

The merchandise and equipment of 
the Suspender Company, were placed in 
storage after completion of the United 


Cigar Stores Company contract to await | 


the possibility of a sale. Such assets as 
could be sold were disposed of in 1922, 
and the balance in 1923. 
tion liabilities of about $600 remained 


and were paid off by cash contributed | 


by ‘two stockholders. Nothing remained 
for distribution to the stockholders. The 
sales of the Suspender Company 
amounted to $14,313.10 in 1920, $14- 


which $4,882.60 was for contract goods 
mentioned above. 

Inventories at Dec. 31, 1920, and Dec. 
31, 1921, were taken at cost. The fair 
market value of the inventories on Dec. 
81, 1921, was less than 15 per cent of 
the cost. 

The patent expired in 1921, and was 
not considered sufficiently valuable to 
renew. 

Consider Year of Deduction. 


Opinion by Milliken: The second issue | 


is disposed of by the provisions of Sec. 


1207 of the Revenue Act of 1926 which | 


sustains the determination of the re- 
spondent. Appeal of Russell Wheel & 
Foundry Co., 3 B. T. A. 1168. 

The remaining issue concerns the 
year in which a deduction from income 
may be taken on account of the loss 
of an investment by petitioner in the 
capital stock of another‘ corporation 
which became insolvent and was liqui- 
dated. It is not denied by respondent 
that a deduction of the cost may 


stock under consideration has not been 
established to have become worthless 
in 1921. Consequently, he 
the deduction of $7,000 claimed. 


From the facts it is apparent that at 


the close of the year 1921, the financial | 


and commercial position of the Gordon 
Suspender Company was valueless -and 
hopeless. It had an inventory valued 
at cost which could not be disposed of 
except at a great sacrifice. The fair 
market value of its inventory at the 
close of the year 1921, was less than 15 
per cent of the cost. Its balance sheet 
shows it to be involved financially. 
Stock Total Loss In 1921. 

It had defaulted in payments of its 
current obligations and the petitioner, 
its selling agent, had advised the Sus- 
pender Company that it would no longer 
sell its product. It was definitely de- 
cided in the year 1921 to complete a con- 
tract and dissolwe. It did this. 

The respondent is reversed. The stock 
which petitioner held in the Gordon Sus- 
pender Company represented a total loss 
in the year 1921. Compare Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., v. Com- 
missioner, 6 8%. T. A. 749 (The 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 496, 
Volume II); Appeal of Henry M. Jones, 


At the end of the | 





| of $50 per share. 


The contract was completed in | 


After liquida- | 





be | 
taken for stock which becomes worth- | 


less, b "es > nds 2 | j 
ess, but respondent contends that the | and by thein to their mother who placed 


| them in a strong box used by the family 


disallowed | 


United | 


INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAX 

APPEALS, No. 5301. 

Gain upon the sale of stock trans- 
ferred upon corporate books from the 
name of the taxpayer to that of his chil- 
dren was held by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals herein to be taxable to the tax- 
payer. 

William S. Hammers for the petitioner 
and J. W. Fisher for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and opinion 
follow: 

The 
land. 


petitioner is a resident of Cleve- 
Prior to 1895 his business was 
that of blacksmith. In that year he be- 
gan to manufacture tools. In 1909 his 
foundry building was destroyed by fire, 


| some of the machinery and stock being 


saved. Thereafter, in the same year, the 
Vichek Tool Company was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 of which 
$7,000 was issued to the petitioner for 
the machinery and stock saved and for 
cash and $4,000 to the petitioner for 
good will. Seven thousand dollars par 
value of such stock was purchased’ by 
friends of the petitioner for cash. The 
Commissioner had determined the March 


1, 1913, value of $25,000 par value of the | 


997 


stock then outstanding to be $81,142.35. 

Prior to 1913 the company paid no 
dividends, a part of the profits being put 
back into the business and a part spent 
in advertising. The company was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of small tools 


To promote sales 


with plates or cuts with which to illus- 
trate their catalogues. 


To Purchase Stock 
In 1917 there were outstanding 6,000 


The petitioner was 
the president of the company and owned 
3,032 shares of its stock. On August 10, 
1917, he gave to one Trunecek an option 


was made on the books charging to profit | ‘° purchase the stock owned and con- 


and loss in the investment in the stock. | 


trolled by him and as much more as he 
might secure from fe other stockholders 
in said company at $100 per share pay- 
able in cash or as might be otherwise 
agreed upon after the acceptance of the 
option by Trunecek. The option pro- 
vided that it should expire on November 
10, 1917. Trunece’- assigned such option 
to a syndicate which proposed to pur- 
chase the corporation. The syndicate, 
however, was unable to secure sulbscrip- 
tions for the purchase of such stock, or 
the assets of the corporation, in excess 
of $450,000. Shortly prior to the date 
when the option was to expire the syndi- 
cate managers approached the petitioner, 
advised him of the situation, and sug- 
gested that he accept, in lieu of $150,000 
cash, stock in a new corporation to be 
organized to take over the assets of the 
Vichek Tool Company. The petitioner 
agreed to do so. 


On November 14, 1917, Trunecek made 


an offer in writing to the Vichek Tool 


Company to purchase all its property 
| and assets as a going concern subject | 
| to all its obligations in exchange for 


6,000 shares of the preferred stock and 
2,250 shares of the common stock of a 
corporation about to be organized under 
the laws of the State of Ohio which cor- 


poration was to have the same name and | 


is hereafter referred to as the new com- 
pany. The transfer of the property and 
payment of the purchase price was to be 
accomplished by the deposit of the stock 
of the new company with the National 
Commercial Bank of Cleveland, such cer- 


| ti to be delivered ‘by the bank to 
531.85 in 1921, and $6,870 in 1922, of | “cates to be ¢ : 


such party or parties as the seller should 
direct upon deposit with the bank on or 
before November 30, 1917, of the stock 


of the old corporation and of proper | 
; deeds or other instruments transferring 


title to the property and rights pur- 
chased. The proposition was accepted 
by a vote of the stockholders of the 


| Vichek Tool Company held November 26, | 
; former Commissioner has gassed upon 
the question. Apparently, the petitioner ; 


1917. This contract was assigned by 
Trunecek to the members of the syndi- 
cate who had agreed to purchase the 
stock of the new company. 

During 1919 the petitioner received 
from the National Commercial Bank of 
Cleveland out of such transaction $153,- 
200 in cash and $150,000 par value of 
the preferred stock and $22,500 


company. - 

On November 6, 1917, the petitioner 
caused a certificate for 1,000 shares of 
the stock of the Vichek Tool Company, 
theretofore owned by him, to be issued 
to each of his three children, Henry, 
Valerion and Mary, thereby reducing the 
stock standing in his name to 32 shares. 


Such certificates when issued were de- | 


livered by the petitioner to his children 


for papers, jewelry and other valuables. 
The children were present at the meet- 
ing of the stockholders held on Novem- 
ber 26, 1917, hereinabove referred to, and 
voted such stock. When the cash of 
$153,200 and the stock in the new com- 
pany were received by the petitioner 
from the National Commercial Bank of 
Cleveland he delivered one-third of such 
eash to one of his sons and placed the 
balance on deposit in various banks in 
his awn name. The stock of the new 
company was issuec in his name. The 
interest upon the kank accounts and 
dividends upon the stock of the new 
company were paid to the children or 
added to the bank accounts. In 1919 the 
Vichek Investment Company was organ- 
ized and the stock of the new company 
and the cash on deposit in the banks 
were transferred to that company. Stock 
4 B. T. A. 1286; J. J. Melick v. Com- 
missioner, 6 B. T. A. 70, (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 4282, 
Volume I), 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Marquette, Phillips and 
Van Fossan. 

September 6, 1927. 





par ; 
| value of the common stock of the new 





was issued in four equal parts to the 
three children and the wife of the peti- 
tioner. The intention to organize such 
investment company for the purpose of 
holding and investing the proceeds of 
the s.!e of the stock of the Vichek Tool 
Company existc’ prior to the transfer 
of t’ e stock of the Vice. Tool Company 
from petitioner to hi cl.ildren. 


Tells in Petition 
Of Stock Gifts 

Upon his 1917 income tax return the 
petitioner stated that he was the owner 
of 3,032 shares of the stock of the Vichek 
Tool Company and that he had received 
th» proceeds attributable to such a num- 
ber of shares. In various proceedings 
before the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue the petitioner stated in 
affidavits that he wa: the owner of such 
stock. In the first petition filed with the 
Board the petitioner did not claim any 
error in attributing ownership of such 
stock to him. In an amended petition 
the petition:r first claimed that 3,000 
shares of such stock was the property 
of his children. 

The Commissioner determined the 
value of the stock of the new company 
received by the  etitioner to be $150,000. 

Between September 22, 1922, and De- 
cember 18, 1922, a certificate of over- 
assessment was issued from the office of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Income Tax Unit, wherein it was held 
that such stock should be _ eliminated 
from the computation in determining the 
income of the petitioner. 

The Board, in an opinion by Phillips, 
held: There is not sufficient evidence 
from which \ve may determine a March 
1, 1915, value of the stock different from 
that determined by the Commissioner. 
The determination made by him is based 
upon the capital and surplus of the cor- 
poration as shown by its books and in- 
cludes no allowance for good will. The 
petitioner testified from memory that 
the --rnings for the years from 1909 to 
1912 were approximatel:’ $88,000. Since 
it appears that no dividends were paid 
and thet the surplus of the corporation 
in 1913 was only $56,000, we are not in- 
clined to attach much importance to the 
statement made with reference to the ap- 
proximate earnings in the absence of any 
explanation of the discrepancy between 
the proper earnings and the surplus. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the rec- 
ord from which we may determine 
whether an adequate salary for the serv- 
ice rendered by the petitioner to the cor- 
poration in those years was deducted in 
determining the earnings. The record 
would indicate that it was doubtful 
whether such was the case. On the rec- 
ord the action of the Commissioner must 
be approved. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 
that the stock of the new company had 
no fair value and can not be included in 
the computation of the income. The evi- 
dence discloses that $450,000 of the 
$600,000 par value of the stock of the 
new corporation was sold. It is urged 
that because the syndicate was unable 
to secure subscriptions for the _ re- 
mainder, it had no fair market value. 
The petitioner had his choice of either 
accepting this stock or demanding cash, 
under the option granted, in which latter 
event the sale probably would not have 
been carried out. The other stockholders 
were all to receive cash. He accepted 
the steck in lieu of the cash. ¢In view 
of all the surrounding circumstances, we 
are of the_opinion that no error was 
made in treating t’ is stock as worth its 
par value. 


: Former Commissioner 
| Quoted by Petitioner ; 


The petitioner firther alleges that the 
former Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue had decided that such stock had no 
fair market value and that any profit on 
the transaction should be taxed when 
disposition was made of the stock. The 
record, however, fails to show that any 


relies upon a certificate of overassess- 


} ment issued in the latter part of 1922 at 
, Which time the 
| was in office. 


present Commissioner 
The record does not pre- 
sent the question whether one Commis- 
sion-r may ove ‘rule the determination of 
his predecessor on 1 question of fact. 

It is the petitioner’s contention, raised 
for the first time in an amended petition 
filed with this Board, that the proceeds 
from only 32 shares of the capital stock 
of the Vichek Tool Company were his 
property at the time of the dissolution 
of that compsny or the sale of its stock 
and that the remaining 3,000 sha es had 
previously been given to his children. 
The record is conflicting and it is diffi- 
cult to know what is t*c truth. There 
is no doubt that such stock was trans- 
ferred to the children on the books of 
the corporation and that they voted it 
at a meeting of the corpcration which 
authorized the sale of the assets to the 
new corporation. There is-no doubt that 
the petitioner had delivered the stock to 
his children and that the proceeds finally 
found their way into the hands of the 
children except to the extent that their 
mother received an equal interest with 
them All such facts indicate a bona 
fide gift of the sto-k of the children. 

‘The fact that the father thereafter 
handled the receipt of the proceeds and 
attempted to keep it intact for the chil- 
dren is entirely consis-ent with the con- 
tention that they were the owners, The 
action of the father was no more than 
natural, considering the age of the chil- 
dren and their lack of business experi- 
ence. On the other hand, it appears that 
prior to the time when the transfer was 
made to the children the matter of form- 
ing a family corporation to hold the pro- 
eveds was discussed and it was agreed 
that the proceeds should be placed in 
such a corporation. It would seem that 
all the details for the sale had already 
been arranged. Nothing remained to be 
attended to except to receive the pro- 
ceeds. In such circumstances there may 
be a very grave question whether the 
petitioner transferred and delivered the 


| freight traffic 


| cross-examination 


Traffic Commission 
Employe Must Pay 


| Federal Income Tax 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Rules Duties Do Not Con- 
stitute Essential Govern- 
mental Function. 


RULING OF BurREAU OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE, I. T. 2376. 


- 


A taxpayer employed by a municipal | 


fommission created by a 
city council to"foster commerce between 
particular ports does not render service 
in connection with the exercise of an es- 


sential governmental function, and his | 


salary from such source must be included 
in his gross income, according to a rul- 
ing by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
a. 2. 2006: 

The ruling follows: 

An opinion is requested as to the tax- 
ability of the salary received by one act- 
ing as assistant traffic commissioner of 
the M Freight Traffic Commission. 

The M Freight Traffic Commission is 
a municipal nonstock, nonprofit bureau 


' created by an act of: the M City Council 


and consists of—commissioners serving 
without compensation. The purpose of 
the Commission is to secure and maintain 
just, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory 
freight rates applying to and from the 
ports of M and O, thereby fostering and 
encouraging the commerce of the ports. 
The Commission has authority, subject 
to the approval of the council, to employ 
an assistant traffic commissioner. The 
taxpayer was appointed as assistant traf- 
fic commissioner by the Commission with 
the approval of the city council and 
served in that capacity throughout the 
taxable year 1925. In that capacity he 
is subject to the orders of the Commis- 
sion. It is his contention that, inasmuch 
as he receives his salary from the city 
of M, he is an employe of a political sub- 
division of a State and that his income 
is not subject to Federal income tax, 

Article 88, Regulations 69, provides in 
part as follows: 

Compensation received for services 
rendered to a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof is included in gross“income 
unless (a) the person receives such com- 
pensation as an officer or employe of a 
State or political subdivision and (b) the 
services are rendered in connection with 
the exercise of an essential governmental 
function. 

In a sworn statement dated September 
—, 1926, the taxpayer advises that his 
work, as well as that of the municipal 
department in which he is employed, is— 

To endeavor to secure and maintain 
just, reasonable, and nondiscyiminatory 
freight rates applying to and from the 
ports of M and O, thereby fostering and 
encouraging the commerce of the ports. 

Even though the taxpayer’s contention 
that he is an officer or employe of a 
municipal commission be »conceded, it is 
evident, from the nature and purpose of 
the M Freight Commission, that the tax- 
payer is not rendering services jn con- 
nection with the exercise of an essential 
governmental function. It is held, there- 
fore, thgt the taxpayer’s salary derived 
from this source must be included in his 
gross income for the year 1925. I. *. 
2376. 


stock to his children with the intention 
that they should have such stock, or un- 
der an agreement that the proceeds of 
the sale should be theirs to be invested 
in a family corporation under the con- 
trol of the petitioner. 

A gift involves more than a delivery 
of the property. There must. be the pres- 
ent intention that the property so deliv- 
ered shall-be the property of the donee. 
Ordinarily delivery implies such an in- 
tention but such is not the case here be- 
cause it appears that the intention was 
not that the stock should belong to the 
children. but that the proceeds should go 
to an investment corporation of which 
they should be the owners. The stock 
appears to have been delivered with the 
understanding that such should be the 
case. There ire further iacts which con- 
firm this belief. In the original weturn 
filed by the petitioner and in affidavits 
furnished to the Commissioner of Inter- 








nal Revenue which were produced on ; 


of the petitioner, 
statements were made that he was the 
owner of all of this stock. In the orig- 
inal petition filed before the Board no 
claim was filed that he was not the 
owner and it was not until an amended 
petition was filed herein that it was 
claimed that any gift of the stock had 
been made to the children. 

The person who had handled petition- 
er’s tax matters before the Commis- 
sioner, called to the stand as a witness, 
testified that the 1917 return had been 
prepared by another accountant who had 
included the proceeds as income to the 
petitioner; that during the investigation 
and controversy with the unit he had 
found the record showed that the pro- 
ceeds had been considered as having 
been received and taxable to the peti- 
tioner and tha: it was not until the latter 
part of 1924, in examining the minute 
books and old stock records for other in- 
formaticn that he had found the records 
showing the gift of the stock to the chil- 
dren prior to the date of the sale and 
that upon questioning the petitioner 
about such transaction the petitioner had 
stated that the transfer to the children 
was not made to avoid any tax and that 
on the advice of counsel petitioner had 
always included it in hig tax returns. 

Considering the entire record we are 
of the opinion that the transfer and de- 
livery of the stock to the children prior 
to it: sale was not for the purpose of 
vesting ownership of such stock in them 
and did not do so and that the petitioner 
is taxable upon any income which re- 
sults by reasen of the ownership of such 
stock. 

Considered by Marquette and Van 
Fossan, Milliken not participating. 

Decisicn will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

September 6, 1927 
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DEDUCTIONS: Litigation Expenses.—Expenses of litigation, advanced by 
attorney and for which he was to be reimbursed, held not deductible.— 
S. P. Freeling v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1980, 


Col. 7 (Volume II). 


PDEPUCTIONS: Losses: Stoek: Evidence.—Cost of stock shown by evidence 
to be worthless within taxable year held deductible as loss sustained.—The 
C. E. Conover Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


1980, Col. 1 (Volume II). . 


[FEDUCTIONS: Charitable Contribution: Cemetery Corporation: Decision of 
Court.—A contribution to a cemetery corporation is not deductible from 
gross income under section 214 (a) 11 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 as 
a gift to a corporation organized and operated exclusively for charitable pur- 
poses.—F ull text of Treasury Decision based on Schuster v. Nichols, Collector, 
District Court, District of Massachusetts (The United States Daily, Yearly In- 
dex Page 1126, Volume II).—T. D. 4086. \ 


) 


/XEMPTION: State Employes.—Taxpayer employed by municipal freight 

traffic commission created by city council to foster commerce between par- 
ticular ports held not employed in connection with exercise of essential gov- 
ernmental function, and his salary from such source must be included in his 
gross income.—I. T. 2376.—Yearly Index Page 1980, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


;,XEMPTION: State Employes: Attorneys.—Attorney retained to prosecute 

action on behalf of State held not officer or employe of State to extent that 
amount paid him could not be taxed.—S. P. Freeling v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1980, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


NCOME: Gain: Stock: Transfers.—Gain upon sale of stock transferred on 
corporate books from name of taxpayer to that of his children held to be 


taxable to taxpayer.—Frank J. Vichek v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Yearly Index Page 1980, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


-_— — oo 


Appeals).— 


NCOME: Future Services——Amount paid for personal services. to be per- 
formed in future held income when received.—S. P. Freeling v. Com’r 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1980, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


[NCOME TAX: Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921: Decision of Court.—1. Gain 


or Loss: Depreciation.—In the determination of the amoun 


of gain or loss 


from the sale of buildings the cost or other basis must be decreased on account 


of depreciation. 


2. Deductions: Premiums on Life Insurance Policy—Deduc- 


tions in respect of premiums paid on-a policy of insurance covering the life of 
2 taxpayer whose estate is the beneficiary are inhibited by section 215 (a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 apd section 215 (a) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
notwithstanding such policy may have been assigned to a bank as security for 
a business loan.—F ull text. of Treasury Decision based on Rieck v. Heiner, Col- 
lector, District Court, Western District of Pennsylvania (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 860, Volume II).—T, D. 4087. 


t 
RESERVES: Contingent: Deductions.—Deduction from gross income of re- 
serve for anticipated cash discounts and freight charges to customers held 
not allowable—Jackson Casket & Mfg. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals). 
Yearly Index Page 1980, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


3 PECIAL ASSESSMENT: Grounds.—High taxes and unusually large sales, 

without other showing of abnormality, held insufficient reasons for special 
assessment.—Jackson Casket & Mfg. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).— 
Yearly Index Page 1980, Col. 5 (Volume II). 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a prec#dent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 
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Deduction Is Disallowed for Reserve ; 
To Cover Anticipated Cash Discounts 


High Taxes and Unusually Large Sales Held Not to Be Suf- 
’ ficient Grounds for Special Assessment, ~ 


JACKSON CASKET & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 5610. 

The practice of setting aside each 
month a reserve to, cover anticipated 
eash discounts and freight allowances to 
customers does not enabel a clear re- 
flection of income, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein, disallowing the de- 
duction of this reserve. 

High taxes and unusually large sales, 
without any showing of abnormality, the 
Board held, do not constitute sufficient 
reasons for special assessment. 

Jasper W. Green for the petitioner. 
W. F. Wattles for the respondent. 

The ‘findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

Petitioner, a Mississippi corgoration, 
was, during the year in issue, engaged 
in manufacturing and selling caskets for 


‘burial purposes. 
Goods were billed to purchasers on the i 
eee Taxable Net Income 


basis of a cash discount if paid within 
30 days, freight charges paid by pur- 
chasers to be deducted from invoice 
prices in making remittances. 


Reserve Set Aside 
For Cash Discounts 


It has been the petitioner’s accounting 
practice, at least since 1910, to set aside 
at the close of each month, as a reserve, 
a percentage of the sales made during 
the month to cover the cash discounts 
and freight allowances on these sales. 
The percentage set aside as a reserve 
for cash discounts and freight allow- 
ances was unifoym throughout the year, 
but varied as between years, and it was 
determined upon the basis of past ex- 
perience. 

As allowances for cash discounts and 
freight charges were made to customers, 
the amounts thereof were charged 
against the reserve. On several occa- 
sions the balance in the account at the 
close of the year was deemed to be in 
excess of that required to cover allow- 
ances which would be made in respect 
of the sales of that year, in which event 
the excess was charged against the re- 
serve and credited back to profit and loss. 

In 1918 petitioner’s sales were greater 
than for any preceding year and this 
was due to the demand for caskets and 
supplies incident to the ravages of the 
influenza epidemic. The demand for 
caskets, and sppplies became so urgent 
that customers directed shipment by ex- 
press and most of the shipments made 
by petitigner in 1918 were made in that 
way. In the case of orders shipped by 
express, customers were allowed — the 
usual cash discount, if remittance was 
made within the required time, but no 
allowance was made to them for the ex- 
press charges which they aid. 

In the early part of 1918 freight rates 
on the class of goods produced by the 





petitioner were increased 25 per cent. 
Some time in 1918 the cash discount al- 
lowed to cugtomers was reduced from 5 
per cent to 2 per cent. At the close of 
each month of 1918 there was set aside 
to thé reserve for cash discounts and 
freight allowances 12.3 per cent of the 
sales made during the month. ; 

The total set aside to reserve in that 
year was $43,604.23, which the petitioner 
deducted in arriving at net income. The 
total cash discounts and freight allow- 
ances actually made to customers in 1918 
was $51,088.70. During the succeeding 
three years, numerous claims were made 
by customers for freight allowances on 
shipments made in 1918. 

In arriving at net incothe shown in the 
deficiency notice, respondent allowed as a 
deduction the total cash discounts and 
freight allowances made in 1918, to-wit, 
$31,088.70, in lieu of the deduction taken 
by petitioner, to-wit, $43,604.23, thereby 


| increasing net income $12,515.53. 


Not Clearly Reflected 

Opinion by Marquette: Whatever may 
be said as to the consisteney with which 
petitioner has followed the method of ac- 
counting employed in its business, which 
includes the practice of setting aside each 
month a reserve to cover anticipated 
eash discounts and freight allowances to 
customers, the fact is that taxable net 
income is not clearly reflected by that 
method and, for the year on appeal, it 
must give way to one which will clearly 
refiect the income. 

A reserve of the character which the 
petitioner seeks to deduct from income 
is a contingent liability, at least to the 
extent that it includes anicipated cash 
discounts, and its deduction in arriving 
at net income is not authorized by the 
statute. Appeal of William J. Ostheimer, 
1 B. T. A. 18; Appeal of Consolidated 
Asphalt Company, 1 B. T. A. 79; Appeal 
of Uvalde Company, 1 B. T. A. 932; Ap- 
peal of Morrison-Ricker Manufacturing 
Company, 2-B. T. A. 1008; Appeal of 
Thatcher Medicine Company, 3 B. T. A. 
154. 

Tflere is no evidence before us show- 
ing the amount of freight allowances 


‘made in subsequent years on shipments 


of 1918, or of the extent of the pe- 
titioner’s liability for freight allowances 
at the close of 1918. The petitioner has 
not shown that the obligations which it 
paid or incurred in 1918, by reason of 
cash discounts and freight allowances 
to customers, were greater than the de- 
duction which the respondent has al- 
lowed. 


Sufficient Reasons Lacking 


For Special Assessment 

The petitioner has presented no evi- 
dence which ‘indicates any abnormality 
in income or capital for 1918. Its taxes 
for that year were high, but high taxes, 
without any showing of abnormality, are 


| 


| 





Fees Paid Attorney 


To Represent State 
Held to Be Taxable 


Deductions for Expenses of 
Suit When Reimburse- 
ment Is Expected 


Also Denied. 


S. P. FREELING v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, BoARD OF TAx AP- 
PEALS, No. 5163. 

An amount paid for personal services 
to be performed in the future is income 
when received, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. ’ ; 

The petitioner, an attorney retained to 
prosecute an action on behalf of the 
State of Oklohama, was held by the 
Board not to be an officer or employe of 
the State to the extent that the amount 
paid him could not be taxed. 

The Board held not deductible ex- 
penses of litigation paid by the petitioner 
and for which he was to be Seat 

S. P. Freeling for the petitioner 4nd 
P. M. Clark for the Commissioner. ; 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of fact: Petitioner is an at- 
torney at law admitted to practice as 
such in Oklahoma. In 1922 he was At- 
torney General of the State of Oklahoma. 

Represented State in 1922. 

Petitioner, in January or February, 
1922, while he was Attorney General, 
entered into a contract with the Governor 
and other School Land Commissioners 
of Oklahoma to represent the “State as 
its attorney in certain litigation with 
the State of Texas with respect to the 
boundary between the two States. The 
fee for his services was fixed at $15,000 
and this amount was paid to him during 
1922. It was estimated that the Iitigation 
would continue for three years. There- 
upon the petitioner resigned the office of 
Attorney General and devoted substan- 
tially his entire time during 1922 to the 
professional services which he had con- 


| tracted to render his State. In the latter 


part of 1922 he became connected with a 
law firm. While connected with this law 
firm in 1922 he gave advice to clients but 
did not carry.on a regular practice. Tax- 
payer, in his 1922 income tax return, re- 
turned $2,450 as income from his pro- 
fession from sources other than’ the 
State of Oklahoma. 
Petitioner Bore Expenses. 

There was only $300 in the fund that 
was available for the purposes of paying 
the expenses of the litigation involving 
the boundary dispute» Petitioner paid 
the expenses necessary to carry on the 
litigation, amounting to from $6,000 to 
$8,000, and has not been reimbursed, ex- 
cept that the $300 available for the pur- 
pose was used. Substantially all of such 
expenses were paid in 1922. In the early 
part of 1923 a new Governor took office, 
This Governor had not been supported 
politically by the petitioner. 
publicly that expenses incurred by pe- 
titioner would not be paid to him. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma was not 
in session in 1922. 

In 1923 the Governor and the Attorney 
General who succeeded petitioner di- 
rected the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to pay petitioner 
any rebate that might exist after the 
litigation’ was terminated, in order that 
petitioner might be repaid his expenses, 
On October 13, 1926, the date of the 
heaying, the litigation had not yet termi- 
nated. 

Opinion by Phillips: Petitioner con- 
tends that, while the fee, amounting to 
$15,000, which he received from the State 
was a lump sum, it was compensation 
for three years’ services at $5,000 a 
year. Whether this contention be true 
or not, it was in fact income in 1922, for 
the entire amount was received by pe- 
titioner in 1922 for personal services ren- 
dered or to be rendered. See Jackson v, 
Smietanka, 272 Fed. 970; 2 Am. Fed. Tax 
Rep. 1408, and Forbes v. Nichols (U. S, 
District Court, District of Massachu- 
setts, July 27, 1927 (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 1582, Volume 
5). ; 

Salary of Public Officer. 

The second contention of taxpayerDia 
that the fee was salary of a public offi- 
ecr, and not taxable as such. The United 
States Supreme Court, in Mitchell, ad- 
ministratrix, v. Metcalf & Eddy, 269 U. 
S. 514, had occasion to consider the ques- 
tion here involved. There it was held 
that a consulting engineer, engaged as 
such by a State or local subdivision for 
work not permanent or continuous’ in 
character on public water supply and 
sewage disposal projects, whose duties 
are prescribed by his cotntract, and who 
takes no oath of office and is free to ac- 
cept other concurrent employment, is 
neither an-officer nor an employe of the 
State so as to be exempt from taxation. 

Under the principles laid down in that 
decision we are of the opinion that pe- 
titioner was not a public officer after his 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
seeped ean arma 

not sufficient reason for special assesse 
ment. Its sales for 1918 were greater 
than those of any preceding year be- 
cause of the epidemic emergency, but 
there is no proof that this effected any» 
abnormality in net income. 

High taxes and unusually large sales 
are the two grounds upon which pe- 
titioner seeks relief under the provisions 
of section 328 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, but there is no proof of any abe 
normality which might entitle it to the 
relief which it seeks, 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the ree 
spondent. 

September 1, 1927, 
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| - Commerce 


Bridge Workers Not 
Considered to Be In 
Maritime Employ 


Ruled Not to Be Covered by 
Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act. 


Employes working on floating equip- 
ment while engaged in the construction, 
demolition, or repair of bridges over 
navigable waters are not employed in 
maritime employment within the mean- 
ing of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, it is held 
by the United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission jin a ruling in- 
volving the question of injury sustained 
by such employes. 

The ruling, in full text, follows: 

The question submitted is whether an 
injury sustained’ by employes working 
on floating equipment and engaged in 
the construction, demolition, or repair 
of bridges over navigable waters is an 
injury sustained while in maritime em- 
ployment within the meaning of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 

The employes concerned are engaged 
in the reconstruction of a bridge over a 
navigable river. Part of the work con- 
sists of the demolishing of the old bridge 
piers and moving the spans to a new 
location. These operations require the 
use of floating equipment, including 
barges, on one of which is a concrete 
mixer for the pouring of concrete. 

Section 2(4) of the Act provides: 

“The term ‘employer’ means an em- 
ployer any of whose employes are em- 
ployed in maritime employment, in 
whole or in part, upon the navigable 
waters of the United States (including 
any dry dock).” 

The question is whether the employes 
engaged in the bridge work as herein 
described, other than the master or 
member of a crew of a vessel, are in 
maritime employment. ; 

Bridges are not themselves a subject 
of admiralty jurisdiction. They are ex- 
tensions of the shore and aids to com- 


* merce on land. The Rock Island Bridge, 


" 148 N. 


6 Wall., 213; Cleveland Terminal and 
Valley Railroad Company v. Cleveland 
S. S. Co., 208 U. S., 316; Wooley v. E. 
M. Wichert Co., 275 Pa., 167, 118 Atl., 
765; State ex rel. Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Construction Co., 113 Ohio St., 96, 
E. 572. 

The construction of a pier or dock 
even with the use of floating equip- 
ment does not involve maritime employ- 
ment, and workmen engaged in = such 
construction are held to be under State 
compensation laws and not subject to 
admiralty jurisdiction. State Industrial 
Board v. Terry & Tench, ... U. S., 

47 Sup. Ct., 90. See opinion No. 3, ap- 
proved by this Commission. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that employes engaged 
in construction of bridges with the aid of 
barges and other floating equipment are 


. not in maritime employment within the 


meaning of the Longshoremen’s Act. 
The United States Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission will take no action 
against an employer having men en- 
gaged in the work herein referred to if 
such employer decides not to insure the 
payment of compensation under the 
terms of the Longshoremen’s Act. It is 
the duty of the employer to decide for 


. himself whether he is subject to the Act. 


_Fees Paid Attorney 


For State Taxable 
Deductions for Expenses of 
Suit Denied Where Reim- 

bursement Is Expected. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
resignation as Attorney General in 1922. 


Appeals of Robert G. Gordon, 5 B. T. A. 
047 (The United States Daily, Yearly 


Index Page 4038, Volume I), and Emma 


_ B. Brunner, Executrix, 5 B. T. A. 1135 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 4182, Volume I). ; 
Petitioner’s third contention is that his 


claims against the State of Oklahoma for 


"amount \of these expenses. 


expenses incurred in carrying on litiga- 
tion under his contract with the State 
were uncollectible and that, therefore, he 
should be allowed a deduction for the 
We under- 
stand that petitioner was to be reim- 
bursed for such expenses, and that such 
amounts constituted a claim which pe- 


. titioner had against the State for reim- 


. tween $6,000 and $8,000 for 
_ during 1922. 


bursement. It would, therefore, appear 
necessary that petitioner bring himself 
under section 214 (a) (5) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 which provides that there 
shall be allowed as a deduction debts as- 


certained to be worthless and charged | 


off within the taxable year. 

Taxpayer testified that he expended be- 
expenses 
His claim against the State 
was not repudiated in 1922 but was re- 
pudiated in 1923. The legislature was 
not in session in 1922 and, therefore, 
could not have appropriated funds in 
that year for the payment of his claim. 

Although the Governor of the State 


. stated publicly that the claim would not 


_ of the Supreme Court 


be paid, in 1923 he directed the Clerk 
of the United 
States to pay petitioner any rebate that 
might exist after the litigation was ter- 
minated. The petitioner could not have 
ascertained his claim against the State to 
be uncollectible in 1922 and there is no 
certainty as yet that it is worthless. 


There is no other provision of law which 
‘ has been called to our attention or of 


which we have knowledge, under which 


, the amount claimed as a deduction could 


‘ 


. 


' have been allowed in 1922. 


Considered by Marquette, Milliken and 
Van Fossan. 

Decision will be entered for 
spondent. 

September 6, 1927. 
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Foreign Trade 


American Trade Restricted by French Tariff 
But Shares Benefits of New German Rates 


Effects of Customs Schedules Under New Franco-German 
Treaty Analyzed by Department of Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Lorraine, mainly agricultural products, 
wines and textiles, which are not shipped 
in quantity from the United States to 
Germany. 

The principal commodities of interest 
to American trade now subject to reduced 
duties in Germany are: Wheat flour, au- 
tomobile engines and assembly parts, 
patent medicines and varnishes, The 
items of lesser interest include cement, 
stationery, artificial leather, wrapped 
soap, artificial silk goods, and certain 
cotton yarns and manufactures, and per- 
fumery. ; 

The concessions, granted to German 
goods entering France, by the terms of 
the treaty, have a more important bear- 
ing on American trade. On most of the 
commodities of which she is an important 
producer, Germany either receives fa- 
vored-nation treatment on the basis of 
the existing rates, or is accorded the new 
minimum duties established by the yevi- 
sion of the French tariff which went 
into operation simultaneously with the 
treaty, and affecting over 400 items. 


Geneva Position 
Benefited by Treaty 


Before the war, Germany enjoyed 
most-favored-nation treatment in the 
French market, a circumstance which, 
joined with her nearness to the French 
consumers, and especially her rcarness 
to the northern industrial section of 
France, gave Germany distinct advan- 
tages as compared with other countries. 
Since the war, Germany has paid higher 
rates of duty on most of her exports to 
France than had been levied on similar 
goods from other countries. 

In those classes in which American 
goods have been paying the minimum 
duties into France, the effect of the 
treaty is to place Germany on an equal 
status with the United States, England 
and others, as equal competitors in lines 
from which they have been largely ex- 
cluded since the war. On an important 
range of products, however, the prelimi- 
nary instructions to the French customs 
officials are to deny to American products 
the new minimum duties established in 
connection with the treaty, and granted 
to Germany, England, and goods of other 
countries on a minimum status. 

On these lines—many of which from 
the United States had hitherto been duti- 
able at intermediate rates, only some- 
what higher than the minimum—products 
from the United States, as from other 
countries npt granted minimum treat- 
ment in Frgnce, will now be subject to 
the new general duties, which are usually 
four times as high as the new minimum 
duties. The new minimum duties are 
themselves, in most cases, materially 
higher than the old French minimum 
rates. 

The principal classes affected are: 
Electrical equipment; heavy machinery; 
light machinery and instruments; hard- 

ware and ot!ser metal products; chemi- 
cals; leather; certain textiles; earthen- 
ware and glassware, and a range of 
specialty products. 


Rates Prohibitive 
For American Goods 

Uniess this situation is modified, 
American exporters in the lines subject 
to the new fourfold general duties will, 
according to trade opinion, be practically 
éxcluded from the French market. 

Under the arrangement put into effect 
by France in 1910, many lines of Amer- 
ican manufactures have not been enjoy- 
ing the rates of duty granted to goods 
from other countries. Since that time, 
the importance of these discriminations 
has increased, as American exports have 
come to include an increasing proportion 


| of manufactured goods. 


In certain lines, although the discrim- 
ination has not been nominally very 
large, it has been sufficient under condi- 
tions of close competition to turn prac- 
tically all of the French purchases to 
countries other than the United States. 
The present French action considerably 
aggravates that unfavorable situation. 


The American Embassy at Paris has 
been instructed by the Department of 
State to make representations’ to the 
French Government against the in- 
creased handicaps on American trade 
with France, expressing the readiness 
of the United States to proceed at once 
with negotiations for a commercial 
treaty, and requesting assurance from 
France that pending the consummation 
of the treaty negotiations no higher 
duties be imposed upon American goods 
than upon similar goods of German 
origin. The reply of the French Gov- 
ernment to these American proposals is 
expected at an early date. 


Relative Tariff Position 
Of American Commodities 
According to present information, un- 
less some moderation is agreed to by the 
French government, the following repre- 
sents the relative tariff position of Amer- 
ican’ goods under the French tariff on 
those articles affected by the Franco- 
German Treaty. Only those shipments 
of these goods in transit directly for 
France prior to August 31 are to be ex- 
empt from the new duties upon arrival 
in French ports. 


The classes of products on which the 
United States will continue to receive 
minimum rates of duty, in the new 


French schedule, are principally the fol- 


lowing: 
Agricultural machinery, tractors, 
gines and motors, equipment for iron 


Additional News of Com- 


merece will .\be found on 
Page 6. 








en- | 


boilers and 
machinery, certain 


and steel mills, 
bottling 
parts; 

Typewriters, calculating machines, 
measuring instruments, machine tools, 
hand tools, abrasives, locks and padlocks; 
kitchen appliances, household articles of 
iron and steel; 


radiators, 
machine 


Films, copying paper, glues, varnishes, 
lamp black; 

Copper, pure or alloyed, raw and semi- 
processed, 

The classes of products on which the 
United States will continue to receive 
either the former intermediate rate or 
the new minimum rate, whichever is the 
higher, are principally the following: 

Vegetable-tanned hides and “skins; 
chamois-dressed or parchment-dressed 
leather, Hungarian leather, certain 
leather manufactures; 


Machine-made paper, parchment and 
fancy paper. 

Vehicles other than automotive and 
railway, milling machinery, certain fine 
cutlery. 


Toys and parts, certain rubber manu- 
factures. 


New General Rates 
Four Times Minimum 


The United States will receive the new 
general rates, which are four times the 
new minimum rates applicAble to Ger- 
many and other favored nations, on the 
following list of products: 


Electrical Equipment: Dynamo-elec- 
tric machines; ° electro-technical appa- 
ratus; dynamo armatures and parts; in- 
sulated wires and cables; electric storage 
batteries; dry batteries, 


Heavy Machinery: Textile machinery; 
printing machinery and accessories; hy- 
draulic engines and pumps; steam en- 
gines and boilers; machines and appa- 
ratus not specified; heating and refrig- 
erating apparatus; flywheels; certain 
parts of machines. 

Light Machinery and Instruments: 
Sewing machines; scientific instruments 
and apparatus; precision «instruments; 
optical *instruments; photographie appa- 
ratus; surgical instruments; certain mu- 
sicaleal instruments. 

Hardware and Other Metal Products: 
Cutlery other than fine; needles; buck- 
les, clsps, etc.; keys, bolts, hinges, etc.; 
chains; screws, rivets, bolts, nuts, ete.; 
certain copper manufactures; aluminum 
articles; asbestos manufacturers; mica 
sheets and wares. 

Chemicals: Medical compounds; large 
classification of chemicals; dyes, dye- 
stuffs, and colors; earths and colors; 
volatile oils and essences; perfumery; 
pine saps, rosins, gums, etc.; camphor; 
waxes and tallow; gelatin. 

Leather: Mineral tanned hides, skins, 
and leathers; transmission belting. 

Textiles: Cotton, woolen and silk knit 
goods; cloth book-binding; felt and felted 
fabrics; linoleum. 

Earthenware and Glassware: Pottery 
and earthenware; glass and glassware; 
lime, cement, pipes, tiles, ete.; brick and 
stone. 

Specialties: Goldsmiths’ wares and 
jewelry; clocks; cardboard and cardboard 
manufactures; éngravings; pen holders 
and parts; pencils and leads; mechanical 
toys; wickerware; brush-makes’ wares; 
gold ad aluminum; seeds for sowing. 


Plans for Columbia 
Bridge Resubmitted 


Revised Specifications of Wash- 
ington-Oregon Structure 
Received Here. 


Revised plans for the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River be- 
tween Longview, Wash., and Rainier, 
Oreg., have been received by the Secre- 
tary of War, Dwight F. Davis, for his 
action, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement September 10. 


The original plans for the bridge were 
rejected by the Department on the 
grounds that such a construction would 
constitute an impediment to navigation. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Secretary of War has received 
revised plans from the applicants for a 
bridge across the Columbia River be- 
tween Longview, Wash., and Rainier, 
Oreg., on the Oregon way. ; 

Plans formerly submitted in accordance 
with a Congressional Enabling Act (Act 


of January 28, 1927), were considered | 


by a board constituted by the Act. In 
conformity with the findings of this 
board, the applicants were advised in 
June of this year that revised plans 
would be considered. The plans now 
submitted provide for a main navigable 
span with horizontal clearance of 1,120 
feet and vertical clearance of 175 feet 
above mean low water at the piers, and 
185 feet at the centers, and two anchor 
arm spans each of horizontal clearance 
of 700 feet. The approach grades are 
5 per cent and the maximum grade on 
the bridge proper is 2.56 per cent. The 
roadway is to be 27 feet wide, providing 
three lanes of traffic. 


Customs Court Convenes 
For the Fall and Winter 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, September 12.—The United 
States Customs Court convened here to- 
day for the fall and winter term. Judge 
McClelland presided. Hearings in a num- 
ber of important issues are scheduled to 
begin on September) 13 with the full 
court sitting. Unusually heavy litigation 
is pending before the court. 
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Distribution 


Interpretation Given | Retail and Wholesale Trade Disivibution 
In Fargo and Syracuse Shown in Statistics 


Tariff Classification 
On Knitted Articles | 


Collector’s Assessment on | 
Goods Made in Piece and 
Sewed Together Af- 
firmed by Court. 


New York, Sept. 12.—The “knitted 
paragraph” of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
1114, covers articles first knitted in the 
piece and then made together, accord- 
ing to an interpretation of the law just 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court. 

Contesting principle, 
Field & Company, of Chicago, claimed 
that it is only sweaters that are knitted 
complete which fall within the provisions 
of said Paragraph 1114. Judge Brown 
dismissed this contention and affirmed 
the collector’s rate on certain imported 
sweaters at 45 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem as valued at more 
than $2 per pound. 

Classification of Sweaters Involved. 

The full text of the court’s opinion 
follows: 

“The merchandise the classification of 
which is here involvéd is sweaters. It 
was classified by the collector at 45 cents 
per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem 
as valued at more than $2 per pound, 
under the provision in Paragraph 1114, 
Act of 1922, for knitted articles. 


Marshall 
“It is claimed to be dutiable as articles | 


this 


of wearing apparel, not knitted or cro- 
cheted, under Paragraph 1115, or as a 
manufacture of wool under Paragraph 
1119. 

“The evidence shows that the sample 
produced in evidence was knitted in fab- 
ric form and cut out and pieced and 
sewed together, making it a complete 
sweater. 

“The importer claims that it is only 
sweaters that are knitted complete, such 
as Illustrative Exhibit A, introduced in 
evidence, which come within the knitted 
paragraph. With this contention we can- 
not agree, but hold that the knitted 
paragraph covers articles first. knitted 
in the piece and then made together as 
this one is. . Note G. A. 3255, T. D. 
16537. 

“Judgment will, therefore, issue over- 
ruling the protest.” (Protest No. 154509- 
G-72603.) 

Protest on Golf Hose Overruled. 

Overruling protests of the Wetherby 
Kayser Shoe Company and the B. H. 
Dyas Corporation, of Los Angeles, Judge 
Brown, of the United States Customs 
Court, has held: 

“The merchandise in question is in- 
voiced as wool golf hose. Duty was as- 
sessed at the rate of 45 cents per pound 


A 


Bureau of Census Covers Details of Commodity 


Move- 


ments in Two Cities in Past Year. 


Detailed reports of the census of dis- 
tribution taken in two of the 17 cities 
under survey by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of the Department of Commerce 
are now available. They cover in sta- 
tistical detail the retail and wholesale 
commodity trade of Fargo, N. D., and 
Syracuse, N. Y. This was announced by 
the Bureau of the Census Sept. 10 with 
the issuance of the two reports. 

A preliminary summary of the Fargo 
census was made public August 11, but 
there was no preliminary report on Spra- 
cuse, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of Census. Hereafter, it was stated, the 
census of distribution will be made public 
in statistical detail for each of the cities 
under survey as soon as compiled. 


The census of distribution for Balti- 
more was the first completed. Fargo was 
the second city covered, and Syracuse the 
third. 

Others, which will come out as they 
are completed and checked up, probably 
within the next 60 days, will cover the 
retail and wholesale trades of Chicago, 
Ill.; Springfield, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Kansas City, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, Kan. (combined); Providence, 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, in Rhode 
Island (combined); San Francisco, Berk- 
eley, Oakland and Almeda in California 
(combined); Seattle, Wash. 

Following is the text of introductions 
to the statistical reports on Fargo and 
Spracuse, full copies of which may be 
obtained from the Bureau of,the Census. 

Analysis of the statistics for the 480 
establishments reported at the recent 
census of distribution of Fargo, N. D., 
shows that the largest annual sales for 
1926 were made by 123 establishments, 
wholesale and retail, dealing in food 
products including bakeries, dairies, 
grocery and meat stores, and, in fact, 
all classes of stores handling fresh, 
canned or preserved food products. The 
sales of these establishments amounted 
to $11,927,700. 

Of these 123 establishments, 25 were 
and 50 per cent ad valorem under Para- 
graph 1114, Act of 1922. The plaintiffs 
claim that the merchandise is dutiable 
at 30 per cent under Paragraph 1402. 

“At the trial of these cases they were 
submitted without the introduction of 
any evidence in support of the claim 
made and on the facts disclosed upon the 
official record the decision of the collec- 
tor is affirmed in each case. 

“Judgment is rendered in favor of the 
Government, overruling the protests in 
all respects.” (Protests Nos. 208425-G- 
5552 and 208430-G-6305.) ) 





engaged principally in wholesale busi- 
ness, and their annual sales amounted 
to $9,114,600, while the annual sales 
of the 98 retail establishments amounted 
to $2,813,100. Including the salaried em- 
ployes, proprietors and firm members, 
there were 566 persons at work in these 
stores, and their annual salaries 
amounted to $671,900. 

Necessarily, the retail establishments 
purchase from the wholesale concerns, 
and a combination of the sales of the 
two classes result in some duplication. 
However, the wholesale stores do not 
limit their sales to the retail establish- 
ments located within the corporate limits 
of Fargo. 


Related Products Covered. 


It also must be remembered that cer- 
tain groupings of establishments include 
certain commodities which might be 
properly classed as ,food products. 
Among these are candy and confection- 
ery which are not only sold by the 16 
establishments for which separate 
statistics are shown, but also are sold 
by drug stores and possibly stores en- 
gaged primarily in the purchase and sale 
of other commodities. 

In order to group the establishments, 
the Bureau of the Census has found it 
necessary to assign the statistics to cer- 
tain classes, according to the principal 
commodity handled. It is possible to show 
separate data for 18 classes of estab- 
lishments engaged in retail business, all 
other establishments of this kind being 
grouped under “Miscellaneous.” 

.In the wholesale branch of industry 
seven classes are shown separately, 26 
establishments being included in the 
“Miscellaneous” group. A miscellaneous 
group is necessary to avoid disclosing 
the data reported for individual estab- 
lishments. 

Next to food products, the largest 
sales are shown for 18 establishments 
engaged in the sale of automobiles. 
Seven of these are classed as wholesale, 
and 11 as retail. In addition, nine whole- 
sale concerns and 17 retail concerns are 
reported as dealing principally in auto- 
mobile accessories. 

The total sales of these 44 establish- 
ments in 1926 amounted to $23,421,700 
and they gave employment during the 
year to 470 persons, the amount paid 
in galaries and wages being $804,800. 

Conditions in Syracuse. 

Analysis of the statistics for the 2,- 
678 establishments reported at the re- 
cent census of distribution of Syracuse, 
N. Y., shows that the largest annual 
sales for 1926 were made by 671 whole- 
sale and retail, grocery and delicatessen 
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| Taxes oxi? on Nonretail 
Sales Are Modified 
By Italian Council 


Rate Is Lowered to 1 Per 
Cent; Celulose Tax 
Is Cut in 
Half. 


Changes affecting Italy’s nonretail 
sales taxes are included among recent 
reductions, the Commercial Attache at 
Rome, H. C. MacLean, has reported to 
the Department of Commerce. Following 
is the full text of the report: 


One of the most important modifica- 
tions effected among the tax reductions 
recently made by the Italian Council 
of Ministers relates to the sgles tax 
which applies to all transfers of goods 
other than retail sales, reports Commer- 
cial Attache H. C. MacLean, Rome, to 
the Department of Commerce. This has 
ranged from % per cent to a maximum 
of 3 per cent in the case of certain arti- 
cles, notably luxuries. 

All goods now subject to the rate of 
3 per cent and 2 per cent will be taxed 
at 1 per cent. Disputes have arisen 
with regard to the application of this tax 
to goods sent by business houses to their 
representatives for sale. The existence 
of a stock of goods keld for account of 
the parent house may now be accepted 
as evidence that the tax is not due. In 
the case:of a building constructed for 
account of a concern the sales tax will 
not be levied on the materials employed. 

Broad beans, semolina, beet pulp and 
olive pulp have been exempted from the 
sales tax, these products being of spe- 
cial interést to the farmers of the south. 
The rate on celulose, now extensively 
used by Italy especially in the rayon 
industry, has been reduced from 1 per 
cent to 4% per cent. In the case of al- 
cohol itself and not also on the heavy 
manufacturing tax to which this prod- 
uct is subject. 


establishments. The sales of these es- 
tablishments amounted to $26,527,800. 

Of these 671 establishments, 30 were 
engaged principally in wholesale busi- 
ness, and their annual sales amounted 
to $13,677,000, while the annual sales 
of the 641 retail establishments amounted 
to $12,850,800. Including the salaried 
employes, proprietors arid firm members, 
there were 1,617 persons at work in 
these stores, and their anaual salaries 
amounted to $1,293,600. 

Necessarily, the retail establishments 
purchase from the wholesale .concerns, 
and a combination of the sales of the 
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GULF PUMPS~anywhere~dealer 
or service station are beacon lights of 
service and quality~ Courteous at- 
tendants, prompt and efficient, make 
it a pleasure to purchase Gulf 


products ~ 


That Good 
Gulf Gasoline 


Gulf No-Nox 
Motor Fuel 


Supreme 
Motor Oil 


Combined with Sopreme Motor Oil 


either of these gaso 


lines insure power 


and mileage ~ Fill your tank, change 
your oil and note the improvement 


in. your motor, , 


wt the Sign of the Orange Disc 


© GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Patents 
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Anchor Inserting 
« Operation Involved 


een 


4 District Court of New Jersey 
__. =» Rules Fagan Patents Cover- 
** ed Defendants’ Method. 


| 


GrNeERAL ELectTrRIC COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, 
s=-V. CHARLES EISLER AND EISLER ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY; Equity 1147; 
““District Court, DisTRIcT COURT OF 
“NEw JERSEY. 

Fagan patent 1128120 Frech and 
Fagan patent 1220836, directed to a ma- 
“chine for applying tungsten light fila- 
ments to incandescent lamps were held 
valid and infringed in this case. 
---Hubert Howson, Charles McClair and 
John H. Anderson for plaintiff. Richard 
Eyre for defendants. 
©". The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Bodine follows: 

This is a suit for infringement of a 

atent to Fagan No. 1128120 granted 
ail airy 9, 1915, and a patent to Frech 
and Fagan No. 1220836 granted March 
‘%,.1917. The bill of complaint was filed 
March 13, 1925. The defendant before 
filing his answer formed a corporation 
t0.take over his business; hence a sup- 
_plemental bill was filed to bring the cor- 
poration before the court. Both the in- 
dividual defendant and the corporation 
have been successively engaged in the 
“hanufacture and sale of machinery for 
-famp and radio building, including the 
anchor inserting machine complained of. 
-’ The early incandescent lamps made by 
Edison contained a carbon filament. This 
filament was of such high resistance that 
a short length was sufficient. The ma- 
terial itself was strong and fairly stiff 
“So that it was not necessary to use an- 
chor wires to give it support. It was 
enough to loo» the filament from one 
lead-in wire to another. Tantalum fila- 
‘ments, which later came into use, had 
& much lower resistance so that greater 
length of wire was required. A new 
problem arose in finding a method of 
‘supporting the filament, not only because 
it was longer than the old carbon fila- 
ment, but because of its relative weak- 
hess and small diameter. The customary 
‘way of supporting the filament was to 
wind it over hooks supported from a 
@entral glass stem. The hooks were in- 
“gerted into buttons so that they radiated 
Tike spokes: in a wheel. These hooks 
Were made of fine wire and the number 
“depended upon the size of the bulk and 
the resistance of the filament used. 


Filament Reduce 
Number of Supports 


‘ber of supports. Th: insertion of the 
hooks in a button in a spider or spoke- 
dike arrangement was done at first by 


Yon, which was s ‘ftened by a flame, with 
the right side up. These hooks had to 
‘be spaced circumferentially. They also 
had t» be properly spaced radially; that 
is, they must not extend in too far, 
otherwise they were short circuited. The 


button was likely to burn one off while 
putting another on, or if this did not 


hook sagged and lost shape. 


In the Bergmann patent No. 198249, 
of September, 1907, the hooks were in- 


serted in a mould circumferentially, the | 
Then | 


ends projecting into the mold. 
the end of the rod was heated and thrust 
down into the mold so that the glass was 
Molded around them. 


No other satisfactory method was pro- 
duced until Fagan secured patent No. 
1128120, which shows a machine for put- 
ting the several hooks forming the spider 
around the cane simultaneously the but- 


ton upon which the hooks are placed 


having been previously formed in the 
“same machine. 


Claim in Suit 
Outlined in Detail 


The claims in suit are 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 
14 and 15 as f ‘ows: 

“1, A machine of the class described 
“eomprising means for forming a fused 
Zone upon a rod and means for pushing 
wires endwise and transversely of said 
rod into the softened material of said 
Zone. 

“2. A machine of the class described 
comprising means for sustaining a rod 
vand for forming a button thereon, means 
for inserting wire endwise into said but- 
Yon transversely of the 
™Mmeans for cutting the wire. 


Nene 


*» “3. A machine comprising means for | 


‘Sustaining a rod, means for heating a 
portion thereof to soften it and means 
Por inserting‘a plurality of wires radially 
@nto said softened portion,at predeter- 


mined angular ‘istances arourd the said | 


rod. : 

“**“4. The combination with means for 
Sustaining a ro’ having a fused zone of 
\ means for inserting wire endwise into 
* said zone and transversely thereof, and 


} means for cvtting off the wire to leave | 


“a portfon projecting from said zone. 

» “7. A machine of the class described 
comprising means for fornfing a perma- 

*nent button upo. a rod and means for 

. inserting a plurality of wires into said 

* button with predetermined spacing. 

s “9. A machine of the class described 

* comprising means for sustaining a rod, 

« means for locally fusing the same and 

‘means for inserting wire endwise into 

‘the fused portion and _ transversely 

, thereof. 

s 44. A machine of the class described 


‘ comprising means for supporting a glass | 


rod, means for fusing a portion of said 
: rod, means for applying pressure to said 
rod to form a button from said fused 


| # portion and means coacting with the 


. aforesaid parts for feeding a plurality 
; ist wires radially into position so that 


| the 








| cumstance that the heat 
| after the button is formed would hardly 


~ s | seem to avail the defendants of their 
The tungsten filament now in common 


use permits of a reduction in the num- | 


| 919851. 


| a means for placing anchor wires. 





said rod and | 


their ends will be embedded in the said 
button. 

“15. A machine of the class described 
comprising means for supporting a glass 
rod, means for fusing a portion of said 
rod, means for applying pressure to satd 
rod to form a button from said fused 
portion, means coacting with the afore- 
said parts for feeding a plurality of 
wires radially into position so that their 
ends will be embedded in the said button, 
and means for cutting off a portion of 
each of said wires.” 


Defendant Claims 
Patent Is Paper One | 


The defendants’ position is that the 
Fagan patent is a mere paper patent 
and that at best Fagan follows the old 
hand practice, but that if such is not the 
fact the defendants’ machine does follow 
the hand process step by step by reason 
of successively heating first the spot on 
the button where each of the anchor 
wires is to be inserted and then auto- 
matically applyfng the hooks. 

The Fagan machine was designed for 
insertion of the anchor wires for 
tantalum lamps. When tungsten came 
into use a somewhat different construc- 
tion was necessary. Although in the 


| Fagan device the button is formed and 


later the anchors are placed, there seems 
nothing to justify the assertion that it 
is but a single operation. 

The defendant’s machine does not fol- 
low the automatic hand process step by 
step. The old hand process was to pick 
up the hooks and place the hooks on the 
button and fuse them in place. In de- 
fendants’ mac*‘ne and Fagan’s machine, 
the hook. are fused upon a button. Fa- 
gan’s machine-is not limited to doing 
this insertion simultaneously. 

Claim 3 of the patent is as follows: 

“A machine comprising means for sus- 
taining a rod, means for heating a por- 
tion ‘iereof to soften it and means for 
inserting a plurality of wires radially 


| into said softened portion at predeter- 


mined angular distances around the said 
rod.” 


| Button Forming 


Function Important 

Every word of this claim reads upon 
defendant’s machine without regard to 
anything that may be said about the but- 
ton forming function. Further than that 
the heat which helps form the button 
continues to play upon the button after 
it‘is formed, while the wire feeding de- 
vices advance forward to perform their 
function of placing the hooks. Fagan 
not only claimed, but necessity required 
that he have heat not only for the for- 
mation of the button, but also for the 
insertion of the wires. The mere cir- 


is continued 


plea of noninfringement. 
In other words, defendants are doing 


precisely what Fagan does, but are using 


two machines to accomplish the same 


| result. 
hand. The operator picked up one € the | 


minute hooks and placed it on the but- | 


The nearest prior 
Branin No. 833196 


art patents are 
and Graybill No. 
The Branin patent is a stem 
making machine and nowhere discloses 
The 
Graybill is a machine for making in- 
candescent lamp mounts. Graybill does 


: | position anchor wires, but he does not 
Operator placing these hooks around the | 


specify means for thrusting the wires 
transversely into the fused glass. 


on to the positioned wires. The Patent 
Office allowed Fagan over Graybill, 
It seems that Fagan, although he was 


not a pioneer in the art of fusing wire ¢| 


into glass still made a useful discovery 
in fixing his wires transversely into the 


| fused glass, and that his machine was 


far more than an uggregate of the old 
hand process. It was a useful invention 
which entitled *‘m to liberal treatment. 


Machines Differ 
In Drive Method 


The machine of the Frech & Fagan 
patent is hand driven. The anchor wires 
are ingerted successively upon the glass 
button, which was previously formed. 
None of the prior art patent references 


| anticipated this method of inserting an- 


chor -‘ires. Obviously, the defendants’ 
machine is a Chinese copy of the Frech 
& Fagan patent. The ‘machine of the 


| Frech & Fagan patent differs from the 
| machine of the Fagan patent in that 


while the latter is power driven the 


| Frech & Fagan patent is hand driven. 


It also differs in that while the Fagan 


| patent inserts all of the anchor wires at 


one time they are inserted successively 
in the Frech & Fagan patent. 
The claims in suit are 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 


| as follows: 


“1. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising means for holdirg a 
rod and indexing the same around to re- 
ceive a ring of wire supports, a wire 
holder, means for advancing said wire 
after each indexing operation and insert- 
ing an c>? thereof into the said rod and 
means. for directing a flame to fuse the 
edge of said button at the point of in- 


| sertion of each wire support, said flame 
| directing means 
| angl 


being disposed at an 
with the plane of insertion of said 
supports to avoid impairing supports al- 
ready inserted. 

“2. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising means for holding a 
rod with a button formed thereon so that 


| the said button is more nearly horizon- 


tally than vertically disposed and for 
indexing said rod around its longitudinal 
axis to receive a series of wife supports 
on the periphery of said button, a wire 
holding means, means for advancing 
said wire after each indexing operation 
and inserting an end thereof into the 
edge of the said button and means for 
directing a flame against the edge of 
said button to fuse a portion thereof, 
said flame directing means being an- 
gularly disposed with relation te the 
plane of the aforesaid button to avoid 
impairing supports already inserted. 

“3. A machine of. the character de- 
scribed comprising means for remov- 
ably holding a rod, a wire holding 


| 


; Stated means are 


| fuse a portion of 
| gripping and advancing said wire so as 


| intermediate said 


' said 
| operate successively. 


| tion immediately 
| tion for directing a short cooling blast 
| against said portion.” 


| flame is not mounted at an angle. 


| ing blast feature, 


| ners, be credited 
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Incandescent Lamps 


Patents for Machine Used in Placing Tungsten Light 
t Lamps Heldto Be Infringed 


Filaments in Incandeseen 


eneral Electric Co. 


- Upheld in Decision’ 


Eisler Engineering Company 
Accomplished Same Result 
With Use of Two Machines 


‘ 


means, means for directing a flame so 
as to fuse a portion of said rod, means 
for gripping and advancing said wire so 
as to insert an end thereof ‘into the fused 
portion of said rod, means for direct- 
ing a cooling blast against said fused 
portion and meams whereby the afore- 
successively operated. 


“4, A machine of the character de- 


scribed comprising means for remowably 


holding a rod, a wire holding means, 
means for directing a flame so as to 
said rod, means for 


to insert an end thereof into the fused 
portion of said- rod, means for direct- 
ing a cooling blast against said fused 
portion, an operating shaft and means 
shaft and the afore- 
stated means whereby the actuation of 
shaft- causes the said means to 


“5, Ina machine of the character de- 
scribed, means for holding a glass rod, 


; & wire holding means, a reciprocable 
| gripping means 


arranged to insert an 
end of said wire to said rod, means 
brought into operation immediately prior 


| to the insertion of said wire for fusing 


the portion of the said rod to receive 
the same and means brought into opera- 
following said imser- 


| Advantage Found 
| In Flame Placement 


It will be noted that claims 1 and 2 


/ refer to an improvement over Fagan. 
| The flame is disposed at an angle with 


plane of the insertion of the anchors. 
The advantage in the angular placement 


| of the flame is that it does not strike 
| the radially inserted anchors while sub- 


sequent insertions are being made. 

In the Beadle patent No. 1046724, the 
Cer- 
skill is 

results 


tainly, more than 

involved in 

attained. 
In the first two claims a means fot 


mechanical 
accomplishing the 


| indexing the glass rod is adverted to. 
| This is accomplished by an adjustable 
| pointer. Fagan had no such means. 


The claims 3, 4, and 5d relate to a cool- 
after the wire is in- 
serted. I fail to see anything new in 
this. There certainly cannot be patent- 


| able novelty in cooling glass after it has 
| been heated and the wire fused. 

| makes it unnecessary to consider 
| patents cited in anticipation of this fea- 
| ture. The Burrows patent No. 766321 is 


This 
the 


undoubtedly as close as any and a com- 
plete anticipation. 
Let a decree be entered accordingly. 
August 5, 1927. 


wires | Stock Exchange Seat 


S ae | ‘machine the fused glass tube is pressed 
occur it was apt to oxidize so that the | 


Is Asset of Individual 


Membership Held Prior to 
Organization of Bankrupt 
Firm Not Joint Property. 


IN THE MATTER OF Louis Hi AMY AND 
Ernest J. H. Amy, INDIVIDUALLY AND 


Amy & COMPANY, BANKRUPTS. 
ASYLUM OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL AND 
BANKERS’ TRUST CoMPANY, AS 
STITUTED TRUSTEE, Etc, CREDITORs- 
APPELLANTS; FE©pward J. McCGumrrz, 
TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY ET AL., 
391. CiIRcuIT CoOurT of APPEALS, 
OND CIRCUIT. 
One of two brothers purchased a mem- 
bership in the New York Stock Exchange 
prior to the formation of a partnership 


SEc- 


the court to express an intention not to 
contribute the membership as capital 


but to grant the firm the use of the seat | 
con- | 


for stipulated compensation. The 
duct of the partmers accorded with this 
purposes. 
ceeds from the sale of the seat should, 
upon bankruptcy of the frm and part- 
as an asset of the in- 
dividual partner, although inventoried 
as partnership property. 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeal from an order entered by the 
United States District Court for the 


| Southern District of New York, decree- 
| ing the proceeds 
| seat to be partnership property. 
| versed, 


of a Stock Exchange 
Re- 


Gilman & Unger, of New York City, 
for appellant Asylum of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

Larkin, Rathbone & Perry, of New 
York City (William F. Unger and 


Thomas F, Dougherty, both of New York 
| City, of counsel), for appellant Bankers’ 
| Trust Co. 


Beekman, Bogue, Clark & Griscom, of 
New York City (Henry B. Hodge and W. 
Campbell Armstrong, both of New York 
Pps of counsel), for appellee Marcuard 

Co, 

Humes, Buck & Smith, of New York 
City (Ben Le Roy Stowell and Prescott 
R. Andrews, both of New York City, of 
counsel), for appellee. 

Swan, Circuit Judge. This is a—con- 





test between individual creditors of Louis 
H. Amy and partnership creditors of 
the firm of H. Amy & Co. of which he 
was a partner. Both the firm and the 


Swp- | 


No. | 


| with the other brother. The provision of | re ee Toe Some-teeee: wt 


| the partnership articles were found by 


The court held that the pro- | 


Swan, | 


partners have been adjudicated bank- 
rupts. The dispute originated in a pe- 
tition by the appellants, who claim as in- 
dividual creditors of Louis H. Amy, to 
have the proceeds of the sale of a seat 
in the New York Stock Exchange, 
amounting: to $88,918.82, allocated as an 
asset of his individual estate. The Dis- 
trict Court, confirming an order of the 
refefee in bankruptcy, held the member- 
ship, and its proceeds, to be partnership 
property. - 

Louis Ht. Amy purchased a member- 
ship in the New York Stock Exchange in 
1888 with money given him by his father, 
Henry Amy. A partnership was formed 
between them, which continued from Jan- 
uary 1, 1889, until the father’s death in 
1901. Thereupon this partnership was 
liquidated, and in such liquidation and in 
| the settlerment of the father’s estate, the 
latter was treated as having no interest 
in the Stock Exchange seat. It had not 
been carried on the books of that firm. 
It is clear, therefore, that the seat was 
the individual property of Louis H. Amy 
when he formed, with his brother, Ernest 
J.H. Amy, the partnership which is now 
in bankruptcy. 

This was formed by formal articles of 
agreement dated December 31, 1901, 
After stating the purpose of the copart- 
nership to be the carrying on of the 
general business of banking and broker- 
age under the firm name of H. Amy & 
Co, beginning January 1, 1902, the 
| agreement sets forth, among others, the 
| following provisions: 
| “Third. 
bring as his capital into partnership the 


dred dollars ($37,500), and the 
Ernest J. H. Amy the sum of twenty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars ($22,- 
| 500), and the said parties hereto agree 
to bestow all their skill, time, and at- 
tention upon the said partnership busi- 
ness.” 
“Fifth. 
counts of the two parties shall be 
charged and credited at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum; and the said Louis H. 
| Amy shall be entitled to and interested 
| in 624% parts and the said Ernest J. H. 
Amy shall be entitled to and interested 
in 3742 parts of so much of the net gains | 
| and profits of said business as shall re- 
main after the payment of the interest 
due on the accounts of the respective 
parties; amd the said parties shall bear 
and defray all the losses and damages, 
which may be sustained by said copart- 
nership im said business, in the same 


| 


The said Louis H. Amy shall | 


sum of thirty-seven thousand five hun- ! 
said | 


Interest on the individual ac- | 





proportions as they are respectively en- 
titled to im the net profits. Previous to 
any division of profits or losses the in- 
dividual account of the said Louis H. 
| Amy, party of the first part, shall be 
credited with an amount equal to interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on 
sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) to-wit: 
Three thousand six hundred dollars 
($3,600) as compensation for and in con- 
sideration of his contributing to the firm 
| the entire and exclusive benefit of his 
membership in the New York Stock Ex- 
| change free from all taxes, fees and 
charges whatsoever to which the said 
membership may be subject. 


“Whenever the capital of this business 
shall be increased, the present proportion 
of the capital put in by the parties, 
namely, thirty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($37,500) and twenty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars ($22,500) 
shall remain the same, so that both the 
partners only can increase the capital 
and then oemnly in the above-named ratio; 
and the respective shares of each in the 
profits amd losses of the business shall 
remain the same as above stipulated.” 

“Eleventh. Incase the said Louis H. 
Amy shall die during the continuance 
of the partnership his legal representa- 
tives shall have the right, equally with 
the surviving partner, to liquidate the 
business; and if the party of the second | 
part shall be desirous of continuing | 
the business the party of the second part | 
shall pay for the good will of the busi- 
ness such a sum as shall be determined | 
by three _— disinterested persons, each | 


| party selecting one and the two selecting | 


}athird. Im case Er ys 
AS COPARTNERS Doinc Busiress As H, | ee ee 


die during the continuance of the part- 
nership then the said Louis H. Amy shall 
| be entitled to continue the business as 
before without the interference of the 
legal representatives of the deceased 
party and shall be entitled to the firm | 
name and all the books, yapers and good 
will of the business and shall pay one- 
third part of the moneys standing to the 
credit of the said Ernest J. H. Amy 
| within three months after his death and 


such moneys within six months aftef his 
| death, interest thereon to be allowed; and 
he shall duly pay his share of the net 
profits as soon as they shall have been 
ascertained.” | 
Whether property owned by a partner | 
and used in the firm business shall be 
deemed am asset of the firm or of the 
individual depends upon the intention of | 
ithe partners. See In re Swift (D. C. 
Mass.) 118 F. 348; In re Atwater, 266 F. 
278 (C. C. A. 2), affirmed 254 U. S. 423, 
| 418. Ct. 150, 65 L. Ed. 339. The above- 
quoted provisions of the partnership ar- 
tides appear to express an intention not 
to contribute Louis’ membership as cap- 
| ital, but to grant the firm the use of his 
seat for the stipulated compensation. 
The third article deals with capital 
contributions and specifies that Louis 





shall bring as his capital $37,500 and 
Ernest $22,500. If the seat, apparently 
valued at $60,000 in the fifth article, is 
alsqato be deemed a capital contribution 
by Louis, this would entirely upset the 
| relative Contirbutions of the two and be 
inconsistemt not only with the third ar- 
ticle, but also with the last paragraph 
of the fifth article, which deals with in- 
creasing the capital Moreover, profits 
and losses are to be divided in the same 
proportion, namely, five-eighths to Louis 
and three-eighths to Ernest, and if the 
seat were included as a capital contribu- 
tion, this proportional division would not 
be followed. It i€ of course, true that 
the division of profits and beases need not 
accord with capital contributions, but 
these articles appear to be drafted on 
the theory that they shall. 

The fifth article deals chiefly with the 
division Of profits and losses, and the 


[Contireued on Page 12, Column 4.1 
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Rules of Interstate Commerce Commmission 
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Freight Claims 


Not Sole Measure of Carrier’s Responsibility 


Shipper Given Recovery for Loss of Explosives on Basis of 
Common-Law Liability of Railroad. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RATELROAD COMPANY, 
PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, (DEFENDANT BE- 
Low,) Vv. THE STATE oF Russia, DE- 
FENDANT IN ERROR, (PLAINTIFF BE- 
Low.) AcTioN NO. 1 AND ACTION No. 
2. Docker Nos. 318 Anp 319. Crrcurr 
Court oF APPEALS, SEconp Circuit. 

The privilege to maintain an 
action for a breach of contract of 
carriage was held by the court in 
this case to have become the prop- 
erty of the State of Russia on July 
20, 1916. The Government at that 
time was the Imperial Government. 
On July 5, 1917, the provisional 
Russian Government was recognized 
by the United States as the successor 
to the Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Soviet Government has 
not been recognized by this country. 

This suit was begun on July 23, 
1918, by the representative of the 
provision Government. The court 
held in Action No. 41, that the fi- 
nancial attache of the provisional 
Government was entitled to continue 
the action. Recovery was allowed. 

Action No. 2 was brought under 
the same circumstances. Recovery 
there was sought for negligence due 
to a fre, resulting ir the destruction 
of the plaintiff's property. The court 
affirmed the judgment of the lower 
court for the plaintiff. 

Before Manton, L. 
Swan, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion in 
Action No.1 was begun in the issue 
of September 12 and concludes here- 
with followed by the full text of the 
opinion in Action No. 2. 

Thereafter the court directed the jury 
to find in the negative, and left to the 


jury in that case the sole additional ques- 


Hand, and 


tion: é 

Was this plaintiff in error guilty of 
negligence, as charged, either as the 
proximate cause or one of the contribut- 
ing proximate causes of the damage done 
to the aluminum which is covered by the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth counts? 

The jury found that the plaintiff in 
error was guilty of negligence, as 
charged, as the sole proximate cause of 
the damage done to the aluminum in the 
warehouse. 

The court having properly instructed 
the jury to answer in the negative the 
questions asked as to the negligence of 
the defendant in error in reference to 
the loading of the detonators and TN T 
on the same barge, the findings of the 
jury and rulings in the second action on 
the rejection or admission of evidence 
were equally immaterial to the issues in 
action No. 1, and in mo way can they 
affect the result reached there. 

In any event, the jury in action No. 
2, found as a fact that the negligence 
alone of the plaintiff im error resulted in 
burning the warehouse where the alumi- 
num was stored, and, wpon the theory of 
negligence, the question there was one 
for the jury. 

Liability was not asserted on the car- 
rier’s common-law liability as insurer. 
The phrase of the stipulation fully justi- 
fied the construction placed thereon by 
the court below. 


Issue of Negligerce 


Not Pertinent to Case 

It is now further aFgued that, because 
the court permitted the plaintiff in er- 
ror to plead an equitable set-off, since a 
recovery was had on the carrier’s liabil- 
it should have been permitted to 
have submitted to the jury the question 
of negligence of the defendant in error 


| in this action No. 1. 


But the only alleged act of negligence 

on which the counterclaim rested was 
that of the Johnson Company, which, as 
we have pointed out, is not an act for 
which this defendant in error may be 
held responsible. Therefore the court 
properly instructed the jury in this ac- 
tion to find for the defendant in error on 
the counterclaim. 

Interest was allowed on the verdict of 
the jury from the date on which the loss- 
oceurred to the day the judgment was 
entered, July 2, 1925. It is now argued 
that this was erroneous. 

Interest is allowable from the time the 
property should have been delivered in 
imposing damages upon a carrier for 
breach of its common-law obligation, 
Miller v. Robertson, 266 U. 8, 251, 45 S. 
Ct: 73, 69 L. Ed. 265; New York, Lake 
Erie & Western R. Co. v. Estill, 147 U- 
S. 591, 138, Ct. 444, 37 L. Ed. 292; The 
Elvaston (C. C. A.) 279 F. 935. 

It is allowed as compensation for the 
delay in paying the amount-of the loss 
caused. Under the Carmack Amend- 
ment, the carrier’s liability is for “full, 
actual loss, damage, or injury to the 
property.” See Seaboard Air Line R. 
Co. v: United States, 261 U. S. 299, 43 
S. Ct. 354,67 L. Ed. 664; United States 
v. Rogers, 255 U. S. 1638, 41 8, Ct. 281, 
65 L. Ed. 566. 

Seven hundred and four assignments 
of errors have been presented on this 
writ. We have not considered them all, 
for it would unduly prolong this opinion. 
Those we have considered are all we 
deem necessary to refer to. 

The brief submitted on behalf of the 
plaintiff in error contains some 1,050 
pages, and in the accompanying case, 
action No. 2, which was argued at the 
same time, 300 pages- The records con- 
tain 6,766 pages. 
~ As was to be expected, such a volum~= 
of briefs contains constant repetitions of 
counsel’s arguments, and serves no use- 
ful purpose, but visits upon a court an 
unnecessarily laborious task. Much of 
what is written is mot germane to the 
questions, and made the review more 
burdensome. 

However, all must be read with pati- 
ence and labor. It is hoped that such an 


| imposition will not be repeated by other 


counsel in any cause before this court. 
Judgment afirmed, with costs, 
August 8; 1927, ‘ 


In Error to the‘ District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York. aa 

Action by. the State of Russia against 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company to 
recover damages for negligence due to 
a fire, resulting im the destruction of the 
plaintiff's property. ‘Judgment for the 
plaintiff. Defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

Hornblower, Miller & Garrison, of New 
York City (Charles A. Boston, of New 
York City, George S. Hobart, of Newark, 
N. J., and Nash Rockwood, of New York 
City, of counsel), for plaintiff in error. 


Jury Found Fire Caused 


By Proximate. Negligence 

Manton, Circuit Judge: As a result of 
the fire referred to in action No. 1 be- 
tween these paries, a decision in which 
is rendered today (20 F.[2d]—), a ware- 
house in which aluminum, property of 
the defendant im error was stored, was 
destroyed. : 

The jury, in answer to a special ques- 
tion, found the fire to have been caused 
by the sole proximate negligence of the 
plaintiff inerror. On this writ the plain- 
tiff in error has assigned 362 errors. We 
will not consider them all, but only 
briefly such as require discussion. 

The questions of the jurisdiction of 
the court and the right of the defemdant 
in error to maintain this action have 
been considered fully in action No. 1, 
and for the reasons there stated the ee- 
rors assigned here in regard to those 
questions are overruled. 


The warehouse in which the aluminum | 


owned by the defendant in error-was lo- 
cated was adjacent to the terminal of 
the railroad company, and it caught fire 
as the fire progressed in the railroad 
yards. The fire occurred under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed in the opinion in 
action No. 1. The specific questions sub- 
mitted to tar 
in that opinion. 

The jury assessed the damages im the 
sum of $3,000, concluding that plaintiff 
in error was guilty of negligence and its 
negligence was the sole proximate cause 
of the damage. 


the admission or rejection of evidence, 
or in the charge of the trial court, we 
must affirm this judgment. The jury 
found in favor of the railroad company 
on claims as to shipments of munitions 
which were on barges and which were 
destroyed in this catastrophe. 

We have pointed out in the opinion in 
action No. 1 that the Johnson Ligehter- 
age Company was an independent con- 
tractor, and for its acts, if jt were guilty 
of a nuisance, this hed in error 
was not responsible. The fact that this 
action is based upon a theory of lia- 
bility for negligence, rether thon _ the 
common-law liability of the carrier for 
failure to delfPer, does not change ithe 
rule or the relationship between the 
Johnson Lighternge Company and _ the 
defendant in error. 


I.C.C. Rules Not séle 


Measure of Responsibility 

Error is assigned in the court’s re- 
fusal to charge that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rules are the exclu- 
sive measure of duty which the railroad 
company owed in respect to the tramspor- 
tation of the explosives, and exceptions 
are taken to the refusal to charge that 
there is no proof of negligence om the 
part of the railroad company in collect- 
ing and accumulating explosives and in- 
flammables in its railroad terminal. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules and regulations as to explosives 
did not supersede the common-law lia- 
bility of the carrier, and they are not the 
sole measure of the railroad company’s 
responsibility. 

There was evidence of negligence on 


the part of the railroad company which ; 


required the trial judge to submit ques- 
tions to the jury for their determination. 
We cannot weigh the sufficiency of that 
evidence. Herencia v. Guzman, 219 DW. S, 
44, 31S. Ct. 135, 55 L. Ed. 81; Humes v. 
United States, 170 U.S. 210,18 S. Ct. 
602, 42 L. Ed. 1011; Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Md. v. Lehigh Valley R. Co. (C. 
C. A.) 275 F. 922, 928. 

The court properly charged that: 

“The fact that there isa Jersey City 
fire department and the fact that the 
Jersey City-fire department had juris- 
diction—that is, the fact that this prop- 
erty was within the jurisdiction of the 
Jersey City fire department—does not 
permit the defendant to say: ‘Well, we 
have a city fire department here; we do 
not have to do anything.” It is for you 
to say whether, in the exercise of rea- 
sonable care, in the light of this situa- 
tion, this defendant could rely upon the 


jury ar? 2so referred to | . ‘ 
oe 2] Against Railroad Com pany 





| latter 








Jersey City fire department altogether, 
or had to act itself and do other things.” 

This left to the jury the question of 
the care and caution which the plaintiff 
in error was obliged to exercise in the 
matter of the supply and maintenance 
of fire apparatus, and in effect. instructed 
the jury that they might say that the 
railroad company could not rely solely 
upon the fire department of the munici- 
pality of Jersey City. 

It likewise disposed of the contention 
that there was some legal duty on the 
part of the defendant in error to furnish 
its own fire protections. Under the cir- 
cumstances and proofs, the jury might 
have found the plaintiff in error negli- 
gent for failing to furnish fire protec- 
tion, apparatus and equipment to put 
out the fire after it started. 

It was also a question for the jury to 
determine ‘whether or not the plaintiff 
in error was negligent under the proofs 
in not properly guarding the property 
against intrusions of unauthorized per- 
sons, particularly since the fire was in- 
cendiary in origin, and to grant the re+ 
quest to charge, which would eliminate 
this, from consideration of the jury, 
would have been erroneous. Lehigh 
Valley R. Co. v, Allied Machinery Co. 
(C.C. A.) 271 F. 903. 

The court did charge that, if the JoWn- 
son Company was negligent, and if this 
negligence -was the sole and proximatte 
cause of the fire, the plaintiff in error 
would not be liable. eAll the evidence 
which the plaintiff in error offered tend- 


| ing to show negligence on the part of 


the Johnson Company in its loading of 
the T N T and detonators, was sub- 
mitted to the jury, as was the question 
of proximate cause, under a full and 
clear charge. 

Nor was it error to admit in evidence 
the contract of October, 1915, under 
which the work was done by the John- 
son Company. The theory of this ob- 
jection is that the Johnson Company 
was not a _ person legally qualified to 
make a contract to transport explosives, 
because it had not received a Jersey City 
municipal license. This did not render 
the contract excludable. 


Judgment Is Affirmed 
Inquiry was made of a witness as to 


the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commnission as to the regulations 


| regarding the isolation of cars in the 


event of fire. This evidence ‘was proper, 


Unless there were errors committed in | in view of the rule of law that, if a ship- 


per and carrier were guilty of negli- 
gence, the concurring negligence of the 
would make it responsible; 
whereas, if the shipper alone caused the 
fire, there would be no liability on the 
part of the carrier. It was _ proper to 
show negligence on the part of the car- 


‘rier as one of the contributing causes 


to the loss, to entitle defendant in error 
to recover. 

The claim that plaintiff in error should 
have been permitted to show that its agent 
considered the detectives an added pre- 
caution of the defendant in error, and 
therefore im some way excused the plain- 
tiff in error from its obligation, did not 
make such evidence admissible. Nor was 
the knowledge, experience, or reputation 
of the Dougherty detectives of impor- 
tance, because there was no evidence to 
show that they were in any way in the 
employ of the defendant in error. Ad- 
ditional care taken by the shipper, if 
it did so, to guard its property, did not 
in any way lessen the burden of care 
incumbent upon the carrier. 

Whether or not the foreman of the 
plaintiff im error at the terminal on the 
night of the disaster knew that the John- 
son No. 17 was going to tie. up at the 
pier near the terminal with a dangerous 
load of explosives was irrelevant. The 
railroad company was obliged at all 
times to protect the property entrusted 
to its care. 

Other errors assigned and argued, in- 
volving the admission and exclusion of 
evidence, we have examined, and we dis- 
cover no ruling which is erroneous and 
prejudicial. The substantial rights of 
the plaintiff in error were protected in 
a protracted trial, and the charge. was * 
free from error. 

Judgment afiirmed. 

August 8, 1927. 


Judge Hand Delivers 


Concurring Opinion 

The full text of Judge L. Hand’s com, 
curring opinion in Actions 1 and 2, Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company v. the 
State of Russia, follows: 

The facts do not seem to me to re- 
quire us to commit ourselves as to two 
questions, on which, for that erason, 
I express no opinion. 

These are: First, whether “owner’s 
risk,” adds anything to “shipper’s load 
and count’’; the second, ‘whether the 
clause “act or default of the owner” in- 
cludes only those cases im which the 
shipper is the sole cause of the loss, 

Otherwise I concur. 

August 8, 1927. 


Do you USE 
your Washington experts? 


(T heir services cost you nothing ) 


! 
HIE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 47 
experts ready to dig up for you in the Washington 
bureaus of the Government information on almost any con- 
ceivable subject; particularly information relating to busi- 
ness, production, manufacturing, distribution and advance- 
ment of trade in general. Their services are yours for the 


asking. 


You receive The United States Daily. Do you realize 
that you can command the information gathering services 
of its highly trained staff through the Inquiry Division? 
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Installment Contract Grocers 


Sugar Shipments 


Acceptance of First Shipment on Installment Contract 
Ruled Not to Preclude Rejection of Later Deliveries 


Shipments of Sugar 
Defective in Quality 


Court Finds That Agreement 
Was Divisible With Respect 
to Each Installment. 


CZARNIKOW-RIonpDA COMPANY, PLAIN- 
TIFF IN ERRor, (DEFENDANT BELOW,) 
y. WestT Market GROCERY COMPANY 
(FORMERLY KNOWN AS _ SHEPPARD 
STRASSHEIM Co.) No. 364. CIRCUIT 
CouRT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
The contract in this case was one for 

the purchase of sugar. It was contem- 

plated in the contract that a large total 
quantity of sugar should be shipped at 
different times in carload lots, and to 
parties to whom the buyer might resell, 
ag Well as to the buyer himself. It was 
alW provided that the seller should draw 
drafts for the purchase price of each 
consignment as soon as shipped. The 
court held that the contract was divis- 
ible and that acceptance of the first 
installment did not preclude the rejec- 
tion of the later defective installments. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus 

N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 
Writ of error to the District Court for 


the Southern District of New York to re- | 


view a judgment in favor of the plaintiff 
below. Affirmed. 


| 
The parties will be referred to as plain- | 
tiff and defendant, in accordance with | 


their relaiton to the litigation in the 
trial court. 


Contract Entered Into 
For Sale of Sugar 


The plaintiff was an Illinois corpora- 
tion, engaged in business as a wholesale 
grocer in Chicago. The defendant was a 
New York corporation, engaged in the 
business of selling sugar. In April, 1920, 
the parties entered into a contract for 
the sale by defendant to plaintiff of a 
quantity of sugar described as “4,200 
bags, eastern cane fine granulated Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Company brand.” 
The price was $17 net per bag of 100 
pounds, and delivery was to be f. 0. b. re- 
finery, New York. 
be made at seller’s option during August, 
1920. The contract provided that the 
buyer should establish in New York an 
irrevocable letter of credit, to be drawn 
against by the seller upon presentation 
of bills of lading. : 

Some time prior to August 18, 1920, 
defendant: shipped at plaintiff’s request 
one carload of 600 bags of the sugar 
to a company in Dayton, Ohio, to which 
plaintiff had sold this quantity. Pay- 
ment for this carload was obtained by 
defendant by draft drawn against the 
aforesaid letter of credit. The remainder 
of the sugar, 3,600 bags (except for the 
shortage of one bag, of which no point 
is made), was shipped by defendant in 
six carloads, delivered to the railroad on 
several dates between August 20 and 24. 
The bills of lading were made to the or- 
der of defendant as consignee, notify 
plaintiff. Drafts for $61,183, the aggre- 
gate price of the 3,599 bags, were drawn 
by defendant and paid under the letter 
of credit. The six carloads of sugar ar- 
rived at Depot Harbor, Ontario, at va- 
rious times, and were there placed on one 
hoat and transported to Chicago where 
they arrived September 9, 1920. 

Upon being notified of their arrival, 
plaintiff promptly made inspection, sam- 
ples being drawn from many bags, and 
determined that the sugar was not mer- 
chantable or marketable as a standard 
eastern cane fine granulated sugar. 
Thereupon plaintiff promptly notified de- 
fendant of its rejection of the sugar and 
offered to return it. Defendant refused 
its return, and it was sold by plaintiff at 
the best price obtainable. The proceeds, 
subject to deductions for expenses, were 
credited to defendant, leaving a balance 
of approximately $27,000, which plaintiff 
claimed to be due and owing on account 
of its payments of the drafts drawn 
against the letter of credit when the 
@ugar was shipped. The plaintiff made 
no offer to return to defendant the 600 
bags previously shipped to plaintiff’s 
Ohio customer. 


Referees Finding 
Approved by Court 


After demand for payment and refusal | 


by defendant, this suit was brought; ju- 
risdiction of the Federal court resting 
upon diversity of citizenship. By stipu- 
lation a jury was waived and the issues 
referred to a referee, to hear evidence 
and report findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law. The referee found in fa- 
vor of the plaintiff. The District Court, 
without opinion, confirmed the report, 
and judgment was entered accordingly. 

Glenn & Ganter, of New York City 
(Garrard Glenn and James F. Dealy, 
both of New York City, of counsel), 
for plaintiff in error. 

Edwin M. Bohm, of New York City, 
and Ralph Merriam, of Chicago, Ill., for 
defendant in error. 

Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above), The main question pre- 
sented on ,this writ of error raises an 
interesting point of law, but before 
reaching it. the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence to prove one essential fact must 
be considered, The defendant contends 
that the plaintiff entirely failed to prove 
that the sugar of which it complains was 
defective in quality when loaded on the 
cars at the refinery. The question is 
properly raised on this record, under the 
doctrine recently stated in Thompson- 
Starrett Co. v. La Belle Iron Works, 17 
F, (2d) 536 (C. C. A.). (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 177, 
Volume ITI.) 

We are satisfied, however, that the 
proof is adequate to sustain the referee’s 
finding that the 3,599 bags of sugar were 
not of the quality called for by the con- 
tract. There is overwhelming testimony 
that the sugar was off color and not up 


Aro standard at the time it reached Chi- 


cago. But the defendant contends that 


‘ 


| have occurred in transit, if the sugar 





Shipments were to | 


| at all; and that the Uniform Sales Act 


. ment of the trial court. 


| Application of Statute 
| To Mixed Deliveries 


——+> 


dition when delivered f. 0. b. cars, €X- 
cept the testimony of the plaintiff’s ex- 
pert food chemist. This testimony de- 
fendant contends should have been 
stricken out, because the witness gave 
an erroneous answer to a question on 
cross-examination asking for the chem- 
ical composition of sucrose. This he 
corrected by letter to the referee before 
the close of the trial. The witness had | 
had extensive training and long experi- 
ence as a food chemist. He had acted, 
as consulting chemist, and had rendered 
professional services for numerous sugar 
refineries and plantations. His erroneous 
recollection of the formula for sucrose 
goes to the credibtility, rather than the 
competency, of his testimony. The ref- 
eree was right in denying the motion 
to strike out his entire testimony. He 
testified that he tasted molasses in the 
samples of the sugar offered in evidence; | 
that this indicated insufficient refining 
of the raw sugar and accounted for the 
off color of the sugar complained of. 


Sugar Discolored 


there is no proof it was in the same con- | 


| Throughout Mass 


Even without the expert’s testimony, 
we think the referee’s finding would have 
been justified. The sugar was not stained 
or off color in spots, but uniformly and 
throughout the whole mass of all the | 
many bags sampled. It is common 
knowledge that standard fine granulated 
cane sugar remains white indefinitely, ! 
unless stained, spotted, or otherwise op- 
erated upon by some external agent. The 
bags were clean, and showed no sign of | 
wetting or damage. It is unbelievable 
that such uniformity of defect through- 
out the contents of so many bags could ! 


was of standard quality when it left the | 
refinery. See Joannes v. Czarnikow Ri- 
onda Co., 121 Misc. Rep. 474, 201 N. Y. 
S. 409, appealed 209 App. Div. 868, 205 
N. Y. S. 930. ; 

This brings us to the proposition upon 
which the defendant places chief reli- 
ance for reversal of the judgment, 
namely, that the plaintiff could not re- 
scind its contract as to the 3,599 bags 
complained of without returning also the 
600 bags previously shipped under the 
contract to plaintiff’s customer in Ohio. 
Argument has been ably presented by 
learned counsel to the effect that the 
contract for 4,200 bags was an entire and | 
indivisible contract; that the common 
law of New York requires a buyer un- 
der such a contract to rescind in toto, if 





(Consol. Laws N. Y. c. 41, art. 5), which 
is embodied in the. Personal Property 
Law of the State, has not changed the 
common-law doctrine. 

The plaintiff meets this argument by 
referring to-section 125 of the Personal 
Property Law (Consol. Laws, c. 41), and 
the decision of Portfolio v. Rubin, 233 
N. Y. 439, 135 N. E. 843. In that case 
the buyer contracted to purchase four 
pieces of cloth suitable for manufacture 
into cloaks and suits. The price was at 
so much per yard. The seller delivered 
four pieces, of which the buyer rejected 
two as nonconforming with the contract 
because shaded, and accepted two, ten- 
dering the computed price therefor. Suit 
was brought by the seller for the price 
of all four pieces. The Municipal Court 
decided that the contract was divisible, 
and that the defendant could reject the 
pieces which did not conform to the 
contract. The Appellate Term, holding 
that the contract was entire, and that 
the defendant in accepting part accepted 
all, reversed the judgment. 

The Appellate Division (196 App. 
Div. 316, 187 N. Y. S. 302) reinstated 
the judgment of the Municipal Court, 
but rested its reversal of the Appellate 
Term on a question of waiver and prac- 
tice. On appeal to the Court of Appeals, 
the judgment for defendant was affirmed. 
Judge Crane, writing for the unanimous 
court, placed his opinion upon two 
grounds: (1) That the Personal Prop- 
erty Law had changed the common law 
of complete delivery; and (2) that the ! 
evidence sustained the conclusion of the 
Municipal Court that this was a divisi- 
ble, not an entire, contract. If the de- 
cision is applicable to the case at bar, 
either ground would justify the judg- 


The defendant contends, however, that 
section 125 and the Portfolio decision 
relate only to a single mixed delivery, 
of which part conforms to the contract 
and part does not, and that the statute 
and the decision have no bearing upon 
a contract which contemplates delivery 
in installments. It must be conceded 
that the Portfolio Case involved only 
a single mixed delivery. But that a dif- 
ferent result would have been reached, 
had the four pieces of cloth been deliv- 
ered at different hours of the day, and 
the first two pieces been accepted be- 
fore the two defective pieces arrived, 


| Sems to us most unlikely. No adequate 


reason can be advanced for permitting 
rejection of the defective goods in the 
one case, but not in the other. 

_ Section 125 was held applicable to an | 
installment contract in Guaranty Trust 
Co. v. Gerseta Corporation, 212 App. 
Div. 76, 208 N. Y. S. 270. In fact, an 
installment contract, particularly where 
it is contemplated that a large total 
quantity shall be shipped at different 
times in ¢arload lots, and to parties to 
whom the buyer may resell, as well as 
to the buyer himself, and that the seller 
shall draw drafts for the purchase price | 
of each consignment as soon as shipped, | 
seems to present a far stronger case for 
holding the contract divisible than did 
the facts in the Portfolio Case. That 
the doctrine there laid down should be 
so narrowly limited as to apply only 
to a single mixed delivery we cannot 
believe. 

In this conclusion we are fortified by 
the English case of Jackson v. Rotax 
Motor Co., (1910) 2 K. B. 937. The 
sellers (plaintiffs) were manufacturers of 
motor horns, in Paris. The buyers (de- 


| Ohio customer. 


Refusal Notification 
Was Promptly Sent 


First Delivery Was Resold and 
Not Returned Upon Re- 
scision of Contract. 


fendants) were dealers in motor acces- 
sories in London. The buyers ordered 
from the sellers some 600 motor horns of 
various descriptions and prices. The 
order provided: “Delivery as required, 
usual terms 2% per cent franco franco 
London.” At the buyers’ request the 
goods were delivered to a particular firm 
of carriers. They were delivered in 19 
cases at various dates in May and June, 


| 1909. The first installment of four cases 


was accepted by the buyers, who had re- 
sold the goods in one of the cases. The 
cases shipped in subsequent installments 


| were rejected when inspection, on the 


arrival of the last consignment, disclosed 
that a large portion were defective. The 
sellers sued for the full purchase price. 
The buyers paid into court the sum due 
for the first four cases. The trial court 
held for the plaintiffs, allowing a de- 
duction to defendants for damages for 
the defective goods. In the Court of 
Appeals the judgment was reversed, all 


| of the judges agreeing that the contract 


was divisible, and that acceptance of the 
first installment did not preclude rejec- 
tion of the later defective installments. 
Cozens-Hardy, M. R., said: 
Right of Rejection 
Of Later Shipments 

“As a matter of construction of that 
order it seems to me that it clearly 
contemplated, not one entire contract for 
the sale at a lump price of an entire 
number of goods, but deliveries from 
time to time as required, with this re- 
sult: That it is no answer to the buy- 
ers’ claim to reject to say, ‘You cannot 
reject the later deliveries, because you 
have accepted delivery of a prior in- 
stallment which was up to the mark, 
and which you could not reject.’” 

Similar reasoning appears in the con- 
curring opinions of Farwell and Ken- 
nedy, L. JJ.; the latter saying: 

“It seems to me impossible to say, 
from the way in which this transaction 
has been carried out by the parties, that 


| it was intended to be treated as one 


entire contract, so that the acceptance of 
an earlier installment would preclude the 
buyers from rejecting a later install- 
ment. * * * In fact, I think the natural 


| inference is that this transaction is to 


be treated, as stated by Farwell, L. J., 
on the footing of there being a separate 
dontract for each delivery. It cannot 
matter whether the bales are large or 
small—the goods, of course, must come 


‘ in some form of package—but I think it 


is part of the right of the buyer, if 
each consignment is to be treated as 
forming the subject of a separate con- 
tract, that all the goods comprised in 
that consignment should be of merchant- 
able quality.” 

That interpretation of the contract 
seems to us equally applicable to. the 
case at bar. The contract is divisible in 
the sense defined in the Portfolio Case; 
that is, the part to be performed by the 
seller consists of several distinct and 
separate items (installments), and the 
price to be paid by the buyer is appor- 
tioned to each item. See also Rubin v. 
Sturtevant, 80 F. 930 (C. C. A. 2); A. K. 
Young & Conant Mfg. Co. v. Wakefield, 
121 Mass. 91; Holmes v. Gregg, 66 N. H. 
621, 28 A. 17; Da Ponte v. Simonian 
(1923) 127 Wash. 214, 220 P. 799, 222 
P, 901. 


Contract Devisible 


On Installment Deliveries 

None of the later New York cases ap- 
pear to us to be inconsistent with this 
view. While a contract for installment 
deliveries may be treated as an entire 
contract, when the issue is whether a 
failure by the seller or the buyer in re- 
spect to an early installment may be so 
material a breach of the contract as to 
justify the other party in refusing to 


| perform in respect to later installments, 


as held in Bahnsen & Co. v. Gerst, 235 
N. Y. 426, 189 N. E. 563, and Ferguson 


| v, Chuck, 286 N. Y. 149, 140 N. E. 225, 


it does not necessarily follow that the 


| contract is to be deemed entire when the 


issue is whether acceptance of an early 
installment precludes rejection of a later 
defective installment. Where this is the 
issue, we hold the contract before us 
divisible. 

If the buyer is under no duty to ac- 
cept and pay for a defective installment, 
it can hardly be doubted that, if he had 
paid for it in advance, he would have a 
right to recover such payment on the 
theory of failure of consideration. See 
Hill v. Rewee, 52 Mass. (11 Metc.) 268, 
272; Da Ponte v. Simonian, supra. 

It is urged that the plaintiff cannot 
recover its payment for the second in- 
stallment without rescinding in toto and 
returning the 600 bags shipped to its 
The argument is highly 
technical, for the seller is better off by 
retaining the contract price paid him for 
the 600 bags than he would be if they 
were returned and he were obliged to re- 
fund the price, which exceeded the mar- 
ket value, as found by the referee, at 
the date of the seller’s default and con- 
tinuously thereafter until September 18, 
1920. Under such circumstances it may 


| perhaps be doubted whether a rescind- 


ing buyer must return in kind the first 
installment, even if the contract were 
nondivisible. See Norrington v. Wright, 
115 U. S. 188, 205, 6 S. Ct. 12, 29 L. Ed. 
366. But this need not be decided, be- 
cause, as we have held above, the con- 
tract for the sugar is divisible in respect 
to the installments. Under such cir- 


_ cumstances, the power of recission exists 


as to each installment. See Rubin v. 
Sturteyant, supra, page 932, and A. K. 
Young \& Conant Mfg. Co. v. Wakefield, 
supra; the latter case expressly distin- 
guishing Mansfield v. Trigg, 113 Mass. 


| N 
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Stock Exchange Seat Credited as Asset 
Of Individual, Despite Partnership 


Membership Bought Prior to Formation of Bankrupt Firm 
Held Not to Be Joint Property. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


mention of the seat appears to come in 
merely as a direction of how the profit or 
loss shall be calculated. Louis is to be 
credited “with an amount equal to in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num on $60,000 as compensation for 
* * * his contributing to the firm the 
entire and exclusive benfit of his mem- 
bership.” This item of $3,600 is an ex- 
pense of the firm, to be deducted before 
profit or loss is ascertained. It is paid 
by the firm as compensation for its use 
of the seat. If the word “use” had been 
employed, no question could be raised. 
We attribute no different meaning, how- 
ever, to “benefit” in the phrase “entire 
and exclusive benefit.” Why should the 
firm pay “compensation,” if a seat were 
already contributed as firm assets? It 
might have allowed interest on its value 
as a capital contribution, before figuring 
profits; but it is significant that the 
“compensation” is not spoken of as in- 
terest, but as “an amount equal to in- 
terest.” This would be an unnatural 
way to refer to interest on a capital con- 
tribution. Even an agreement for “in- 
terest” on a stipulated valuation for the 
seat would not be conclusive evidence 
that it was contributed as partnership 
assets. Burleigh v. Foreman, 130 F. 13 
(C. C. A. 1). Again, if the seat were 
firm assets, we should expect the firm 
to pay the taxes, fees and charges as- 
sessed upon it. See In re Hurlbutt, 
Hatch & Co., 135 F. 504, 506. Whereas, 
if it remains the property of Louis, of 
which the firm has only the use, the pro- 
vision that he shall pay such charges is 
natural enough. 


Seat Not Included 


In Firm “‘Good Will” 

It is argued by the appellees that the 
phrase “good will” in the eleventh ar- 
ticle includes the seat and hence indi- 
cates that it was a firm asset. We can- 
not accede to so strained a construction. 
We mention the argument merely to indi- 
cate that it has not been overlooked. 

The conduct of the partners—at least, 
until the making of their assignment for 
the benefit of creditors, which will be 
discussed hereafter—was entirely con- 


} sistent’ with the construction we have 


placed upon the partnership agreement. 
Ernest paid into the firm his capital con- 
tribution of $22,500. Half of this sum 
he obtained from the younger brother, 
Henry, jr., under an agreement contem- 
poraneous with the partnership articles, 
and an account was opened in his name 
in which he was credited or debited with 
three-sixteenth of the profits or losses 
Ernest’s share in profits and losses was 
correspondingly reduced form three- 
eighths to three-sixteenths. Louis, as his 
contribution of $87,500, left in his in- 


350, so strongly relied upon in argu- 
ment. 

The contract was made in New York, 
and is to be decided according to the law 
of that State. See Scriven v. Hecht, 287 
F. 858, 857 (C. C. A. 2). While no abso- 
lutely controlling decision has been 
found, and the question is not free from 
difficulty, we think that the implications 
of the Portfolio decision justify the con- 
clusion that the contract was divisible 
in respect to the installments, that ac- 
ceptance of the first installment did not 
preclude rejection of the second proven 
defective, and that the plaintiff, having 
paid therefor without knowledge of the 
defect and having promptly rejected the 
defective sugar upon its arrival in Chi- 
cago, may recover the payment, and is 
not confined to a remedy .on the contract 
for breach of warranty. 

The judgment is therefore affirmed, 
with costs. 

August 1, 1927, 


terest in the former firm of which his 
father had been a member. The new 


firm continued in the same offices and 
with the same equipment as had been 
used by the former firm, and new books 
of account were not opened. No entry 
was made of the stock exchange seat as 
a capital contribution. As has been 
shown, Louis’ seat was not a partnership 
asset of the former firm, although used 
in its business. When the new firm was 
formed the seat was apparently treated 
in the same manner; that is, it was not 
considered a capital contribution, but 
Louis granted the exclusive use of it to 
the firm for compensation. Such com- 
pensation was credited each year to his 
account in the firm books and his ac- 
count was debited with the taxes, fees, 
and charges which the firm paid on ac- 
count of his membership. 


Executed Assignment 


Of Assets to Creditors 

The only act of the partners which 
tends to show any departure from the 
understanding regarding the seat ex- 
pressed in their formal articles of part- 
nership occurred just before the bank- 
ruptcy. On March 5, 1919, the partners 
executed an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors to their attorney, Edward 
J. McGuire, who later became trustee in 
bankruptcy of the assets of the firm and 
of the individual partners. Ten days 
later they signed and swore to an in- 
ventory of the property of H. Amy & 
Co. and included as an item therein: 
“One seat New York Stock Exchange, 
in name of Louis H. Amy, $70,000.” This 
inventory in the matter of their general 
assignment was filed in the New York 
county clerk’s office, March 18, 1919, one 
day before the filing of the petition in 
bankruptcy. We do not find it necessary 
to decide whether this inventory sworn 
to by Louis H. Amy, would be competent 
evidence to affect the relative rights of 
individual and firm creditors. At best it 
would be but an admission, and it was 
made under circumstances which render 
it insufficient to outweigh the contrary 
evidence found in the original contract 
and the long course of conduct there- 
under. 

The trustee in bankruptcy received the 
proceeds of the sale of the seat in July, 
1919. Section 5d of the Bankruptcy 
Act (Comp. St. section 9589) makes it 
his duty to keep separate accounts of the 
partnership property and of the property 
belonging to the individual partners. He 
failed to do this, and deposited the pro- 
ceeds of the seat and all other moneys 
collected by him in a bank account kept 
in the name of the firm. He also filed 
numerous interim reports, in which no 
distinction was made between firm and 
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Anderson, Sherwood. A new testament. 
118 p. N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 
1927. ‘ 27-17372 

Bailey, Thomas Laval. The Gueydan, a 
new middle Tertiary formation from 
the southwestern coastal plains of 
Texas. 187 p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of California, 1926. Uni- 
versity of Texas bulletin. no. 2645, 
Dec. 1, 1926.) Austin, Tex., The Uni- 
versity, 1927. 27-17131 

Briggs, Wallace Alvin, comp. Immor- 
telles, garnered from the lyric cen- 
turies. 1502 p. N. Y., McBride, 1927. 

27-17365 

Canada. Dept. of the interior. Surveys 
branch. . Catalogue of maps, 
plans and publications of the Topo- 
graphical survey (4th ed.) 19 p. 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, 1927. 

27-17451 

Books in bottles, the 

185 p. London, 


Clifford, W. G. 
curious in literature. 
Bles, 1926. 27-26594 

Coffey, Walter Bernard. Angina pecto- 
ris, the anatomy, physiology and sur- 
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King Brown... and John Davis Hum- 
ber... 1st ed. 393 p., illus. New Or- 
leans, A. J. Dickerson, 1927. 

27-17560 

School of mines, Golden. 

. Bibilography of the geology of 
southeastern Colorado. Comp. by J. 
Harlan Johnson, associate professor of 
geology, Colorado School of mines. 
(Colorado School of mines, Golden, 
Colo. Circular of information, August, 
1925.) 11 p. Golden? 1925. 27-27246 

Gray, Giles Wilkeson ... An _ experi- 
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(Monographs in speech education. no. 
2. November, 1926. Thesis (Ph. D.) 
University of Iowa, 1926). p. 296-333. 
Chicago, National association of teach- 
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public libraries in England and Wales. 
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Board of education to Parliament by 
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(Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 2868). 356 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1927. 27-17452 

Gt. Brit. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Greek war debt. Agreement for the 
settlement of the war debt of Greece 
to Great Britain with an exchange of 
letters between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Greek minister in 
London. (Parliament. Papers by 
command. Cmd. 2848). 7 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 27-17141 

Gt. Brit. Committee on the law of arbi- 
tration. Reports of Committee on the 
law of arbitration. (Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 2817). 17 
p. London, H. M. Stationery  off., 
1927. 27-17140 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of transport. Lon- 
don and home counties traffic advisory 
committee. Report on street accidents 
in greater London. March, 1927. 34 
p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 

27-17453 

Gt. Brit. Treaties, etc., 1910 (George v). 
. .. Convention between His Majesty 
and the President of the United Mexi- 
can States for the settlement of Brit- 
ish pecuniary claims in Mexico aris- 
ing from loss or damage from revo- 
lutionary acts between November 20, 
1910 and May 31, 1920. Signed at 
Mexico, November 19, 1926. (Foreign 
office. Mexico no. 1 (1927). Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 2876.) 10 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 

27-17455 

Gt. Brit. Treasury. Committee on na- 
tional debt and taxation. Report of 
the Committee on national debt and 
taxation... [Appendices ... and Min- 
utes of evidence.] 4 v. London, H. M. 
off., 1927. 27-17454 

India. Sandhurst committee. Report of 
‘the Indian Sandhurst committee. 
Dated November 14, 1926, with a 
foreword by the government of India. 
[India Office.] 59 p. London, H. M. off., 
1927. 27-17144 

Moody, William Vaughn. A history of 
English literature from Beowulf to 
1926, by .. . and Robert Morss Lovett. 
547 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 27-17366 

Pope, Paul Russell. A German reader 
for beginners. 151 p. N. Y., Holt, 
1927. 27-17367 

Priestley, John Boynton. Open house; 
a book of essays. 201 p. N. Y., Har- 
per, 1927. 27-17364 

Rehfuss, Martin Emil. Diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases of the stomach 


individual assets. Such conduct by the 
trustee, however, cannot affect the rights 
of creditors under section 5f. The issue 
was properly raised before distribution, 
and on the evidence we are compelled 
to hold the membership to have been an 
individual asset of Louis H. Amy. 

The decree is reversed, with costs to 
the appellants. 

July 26, 1927. 
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with an_ introduction to practical 
gastro-enterology, with 519 illustra- 
tions, some in colors. 1,236 p. Phila, 
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lar subject of teeth. 179 p. Des 
Moines, Ia., Printed by the Iowa home- 
stead, 1927. 27-17558 
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1927. 27-17550 

Richardson, Frank Howard. Rebuilditig 
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R. P. Emerson. 313 p., illus. N. pe 
Putnam, 1927. 27-17561 


Ries, Heinrich. Clays, their occurrence, 
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and Canada. 3d ed., rev., and en. 
613 p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 

27-17538 

Russell, Hon. Bertrand Arthur William. 
The analysis of matter. (International 
library of psychology, philosophy and 
scientific method). 408 p. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1927. 27-17128 

Serl, Emma. Everyday doings at home; 
a courtesy reader, by . . . illustrated 
by Harry E. Wood. 128 p.,, illus. N. 
Y., Silver, Burdett and co., 1926. - 

27-17369 

Shewmake, Edwin Francis. College 
English composition; a handbook of 
writing and speech, including both the 
general principles of composition and 
the essential details of good usage, 
by ...and Carl Lamson Carmer. 405 
p. Richmond, Johnson publishing co., 
1927. 27-17549 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor. Rubber hand 
stamps, the manipulation of India rub- 
ber and the preparation of rubberized 
fabrics; a practical treatise on the 
manufacture of India rubber hand 
stamps, small articles of India rubber, 
including rubberized fabrics, rain 
coats, gloves, garden and fire hose, the 
use of rubber in surgery and denistry, 
rubber tires, the hektograph, special 
inks, cements, etc., also including the 
history of India rubber, its manufae- 
ture, etc., etc. 4th rev. ed. 222 p., 
illus. N. Y., Henley, 1927.  27-17541 

Sheppard, William George. 
mechanics, by W. G. Sheppard . . . 264 
p., illus. London, Oxford university 
press, 1926. 27-171382 

Talbot, Lester Raymond. Easy French 
reading and conversation. 269 p., illug. 
Chicago, Sanborn, 1927. 27-17368 

Tarboux, Joseph Galluchat. Electric 
power equipment. Ist ed. 455 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 27-17546 

Turk, Karl. The ready remedier; .a 
manual for porcelain enameling super- 
intendents. 124 p., illus. Baltimore, 
Porcelain enamel & manufacturing ¢o., 
1927. 27-17539 

Uyehara, Shigeru. The industry and 
trade of Japan. 326 p. London, P. 
S. King & son, 1926. 27-17546 

Webster, Mrs. Nesta H. The socialist 
network, by ... (Mrs. Arthur Web- 
ster). 165 p. London, Boswell print- 
ing & publishing co., 1926. 27-17547 

Weir, John Wallace. Comets and the 
sun; new theories regarding their 
structure. 72 p., illus. New York, 
Longmans. 27-17130 

Whitman, Royal. A treatise on ortho- 
paedic surgery. 8th ed., thoroughly 
rev. Illustrated with 954 engravings. 
1061 p., illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 
1927. 27-17562 

The World review. v. 1. Sept. 21, 1925. 
1 v., illus. Chicago, The World review, 
1925-26. 27-10587 


Government Books 


and Publications 


enki 
Exhibit of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, United States Army. Free at the 
War Department. War 27-4 
Lumber and Allied Products. Census of 
Manufactures, 1925. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price 5 cents. [26-2638] 
Foreign Trade of the United States in 
the Fiscal Year 1926-27. By Lawrence 
B. Mann, Assistant Chief, Statistical 
Research Division, and Grace A. With- 
erow, Statictical Research Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Trade information Bulletin 
No. 507. Free at the bureau. P 
’ [A22-1744] 
The Control of Stain, Decay and Other 
Seasoning Defects in Red Gum. By L. 
V. Teesdale, Engineer in Forest Pro- 
duction, Forest Products Labratory, 
Forest Service. Department of Agri- 
culture Circular 421. Price 10 cents. - 
Agr. 27-628 
Public Health Reports. Issued weekly by 
the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice. Volume 42, Number 35. Price .5 
cents. [6-26167] 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Skilled Workers | 


Leaving Germany 
In Large Numbers 


Large Part of 65,000 Per- 
sons Leaving Country in 
1926 Called “‘Special- 


ists’ by Labor Press. 


The 65,000 persons who emigrated 
from Germany in 1926 were described in 
the German press as a great loss to that 
country, as the great part represented 

* skilled workmen and specialists, it is re- 
corded in the weekly tabloid of interna- 
tional labor news, just issued by the De- 
partment of labor. 

The full text of these notes on labor 
Rews follows: 

Argentina: An official report states 
that 70,183 immigrants entered Argen- 
tina, during the first six months of 1927, 
in comparison with 50,639 during the first 
six months of 1926. It is also stated that 
the Austrian Minister is reported to have 
said that one of his future activities will 
consist in encouraging Austrian immi- 
gration to Argentina. 

Canada to Get Harvesters. 

Canada: Inquiries which have been di- 
rected to the offices of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways indicate that the 25,000 
harvesters requested by the western 
provinces this year will be supplied with- 
out difficulty. 

Immigration into Canada through the 
province of Quebec continues at a high 
rate, with no apparent indication of re- 
duction. A considerable percentage of the 
influx drifts to less settled districts in 
the west, where railway and provincial 
government aids to settlers are avail- 
able. 

Ecuador: The Provisional Government 
has granted a concession to the Colonia 
de Santa Rosa, a company incorporated 
at Nousberg, Norway, for fishing, hunt- 
ing, and operating a canning factory at 
Puerto Ayora. The company is to be 
given 100 hectares (247 acres) of land 
and is to have the exclusive privilege 
of operating a factory for five years. 

The National Directorate of the Ecua- 
dorian Confederation of Labor has called 
for a Labor Congress, consisting of two 
delegates from each provincial branch 
of the Confederation, to meet at Quito 
on October 9 of this year. The purpose 
of this Congress will be to consider mat- 
ters relating to the constitution and man- 
agement of the Confederation, and also to 
study and make recommendations re- 
garding laws which have been adopted 
and others which are under consideration 
by the Government relating to the work- 
ing classes. 

Skilled Workers Emmigrate. 

Germany: It is estimated that in round 
numbers 65,000 persons emigrated from 
the German Empire abroad during the 
calendar year 1926, representing, it is 
stated by the “Deutsche Bergwerkszei- 
tung,” a great lass of power, inasmuch 
as this total represents in great part 
en outpouring of skilled workmen and 
specialists. 

Netherlands: It has been reported that 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry 
has appointed a commission for the pur- 
pose of considering the advisability of 
establishing a training farm in Holland 
for prospective emigrants. The Director 
of the Netherlands Emigration League, 
several of the State agricultural experts 
of different Dutch districts, and the di- 
rector of the State labor and employment 
Bureau will he among the persons com- 
posing the commission. 


Distribution of Trade 
Shown for Two Cities 


Detailed Prescribed 
of Business in Fargo 


Statistics 


and Syracuse. 
[Continued from Page 9.] 

two classes results in some duplications; 
however, the wholesale stores do not 
limit their sales to the retail estab- 
lishments located within the corporate 
limits of Syracuse. It must also be re- 
membered that certain groupings of es- 
tablishments include commodities which 
are sold in grocery and delicatessen es- 
tablishments. Among these are confec- 
tionery, ice cream and soft drinks, which 
are not only sold by 124 establishments 
for which separate statistics are shown, 
but also are sold by drug stores and 
possibly stores engaged primarily in the 
purchase and sale of other commodities. 

In order to group the establishments, 
the Bureau of the Census has found it 
necessary to assign the statistics to cer- 
tain classes, according to the principal 
commodity handled. It is possible to 
show separate data for 44 classes of es- 
tablishments engaged in retail business, 
all other establishments of this kind 
being grouped under “Miscellaneous.” 

Miscellaneous Group Included. 

In the wholesale branch of industry, 26 
classes are shown separately, 27 estab- 
lishments being included in the “Mis- 
cellaneous” group. A miscellaneous 
group is necessary to avoid disclosing 
the data reported for individual estab- 
lishments. 

Next to grocery and delicatessen es- 
tablishments, the largest sales are shown 
for 43 establishments engaged in the 
sale of coal, wood and ice. Eleven of 
these are classed as wholesale, and 32 
as retail. 

The total sales »f these 43 establish- 
ments in 1926 a nted to $18,173,400; 
and they gave employment during the 
rear to-465 persons, the amount paid 
in salaries and wages being $659,800. 


Summary 


Aeronautics 


David W. Taylor, vice chairman of 
| the National Advisory Committee for 
| Aeronautics, describes the work of the 
| Patents and Design Board. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Baltimore, Md., and Concord and 
Portsmouth, N. H., provide new roof 
markings to facilitate identification by 
aircraft. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Belgian Congo commercial aviation 
monopoly authorized to issue 10,000,000 
francs in capital stock to purchase 
equipment. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


aviation firm 
with 


German commercial 
covers 600,000 kilometers 
planes in 1926. 


its 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Chief of Aeronautics describes Naval 
planes as equal to any in use. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce surveys 
aeronautical activities of Government. 
Page 2, Col. 1 

Company organized to provide an air 
service between Venice and Alexandria. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Agriculture 


Financial and agricultural outlook in 
different sections reported by presi- 


of series of conferences with Federal 
Farm Loan Baard. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
lists 39 co-operative associations deal- 
ing in nuts;-with volume of business ex- 
ceeding $16,000,000. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 

Page 4 


Department of Agriculture estab- 
lishes new high record in decided grain 
grading cases in 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Cattle congress to be held in Cuba in 
December. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Progress reported in plans for inter- 
national crop census of 1930. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Banking-Finance 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
that letter of du Pont powder interests 
to Attorney General in explanation of 
investments ingGeneral Motors and 
United States Steel, will not terminate 
its investigation of the investments. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Financial and agricultural outlook in 
different sections reported by presi- 
dents of 12 Federal loan banks in first 


Farm Loan Board. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds 
stock exchange seat of bankrupt must 
be listed as individual asset (Amy, 
et al.) 


Senator Fletcher believ French 
Government will ultimately ratify Mel- 
lon-Berenger World War debt agree- 
ment. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Rep. Strong to propose legislation 
providing mandatory policy for direc- 


Board. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Federal Reserve Board review of dis- 


ber banks. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
. Page 7 
Statistics of resources and liabilities 
of Federal Reserve Banks. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
India’s silver rupee reserve at end of 
August exceeded billion mark. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
reduces rediscount rate. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Radio Hearings Set 
For Early October 


Five Applications for Power or 
Wave-Length Changes 
Are Scheduled. 


Hearings on five applications for fre- 
quency changes by radio broadcasting | 
stations have been scheduled by the Fed- 


eral Radio Commission for early in Oc- 
The 
stations involved was announced at head- 


and | 


tober. schedule of hearings 
quarters of the Commission September 
12 as follows: 

Hearings scheduled by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission: 

October 4—Station WBAW, Nashville, 
Tenn, Waldrum Drug Company. Now 


operating with 100 watts power on a 


iG 


frequency of 1210 kilocycles; requests an | 
increase in power to 10,000 watts. Sta- | 
tions notified: WCAT, WBBL, WABZ, 

WABY, WABW, WFKD, WFBE, WDOD, | 


dents of 12 Federal loan banks in first | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


of series of conferences with Federal | 


Page 10, Col. 3 | 


tion of activities of Federal Reserve 


counts, loans and investments by mem- | 








The United States Baily 
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Indexed 


Banking failure reported in Belgrade, 
Serbia, 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Transactions in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 


of Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Claims 


General Claims Commission to hold 
only one session in Mexico City. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Mexico held liable for damages for 
Americans Filled by guard. 


Page 3, Col.*5 
Coal 


Continuation of full text of recom- 
mendation for permanent establish- 
ment of joint. rates on soft coal from 
southern fields. 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Coal production figures of Maryland 
mines in 1926. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


French tariff changes expected to oc- 
casion reduced volume of trade with 
France but increased trade with Ger- 
many for certain American com- 
modities. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Statistics on wholesale and retail 
trade distribution of Fargo, N. Dak., 


and Syracuse, N. Y. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


: Department of Commerce analysis of 
foreign trade of United States in fiscal 
year 1926-27. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Italy lowers taxes on transfer of 
nonretail articles. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Latvia reports changes in income tax 
laws. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4 


Congress 


Senator Curtis and Rep. Tilson urge 
President not to call Congress in extra 
session and advise against special ses- 
sion of Senate to dispose of pending 


election cases. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Corporations 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds 
commercial contract divisible and the 
acceptance of one instalment did not 
preclude the rejection of later defective 
instalments (Czarnikow-Rionda Co. v. 
West Market Grocery Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Board of Tax Appeals rules gain 
upon sale of stock transferred on cor- 
porate books from name of taxpayer to 
that of his children is taxable to tax- 
payer (F. J. Vichek). 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction of reserve set aside to meet an- 
ticipated cash discounts to customers 
(Jackson Casket & Mfg. Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
tion for worthless stock in year prior 
to final dissolution of company (C. E. 
Conover Co.) i 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 
Page 4 


Superstition reported as influencing 
many planters against destruction of 
boll weevil. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


WLCX, KGCA, KFJB, WEBE, WFBC, 
KFEL, WIOD, WRAM, WFBZ, KWLC, 
WMAY. 

October 4—Station WLBX, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Requests to share 
time with Stations WNJ and WGCP on 
1,070 kilocyeles. Stations notified: WNJ 


| and WGCP. 
| October 5—Station KLDS, Independ- | 


eence, Mo. Requests frequency of 890 
kilocycles with 5,000 watts power. Now 
operating on 1,110 frequency with 1,500 


watts. 


R.I. Requests change of“frequency from 
1,330 kilocycles to 1,130 kilocycles and 


an increase of power from 50 to 100 | ; : , 
| watte P | Education, Department of tie Interior. 


October 6—Station WJBL, Decatur, 
Ill., William Gushard Dry Goods Com- 
pany. Requests frequency of 1,050 kilo- 
cycles with 1,000 watts power at night 
and 1,500 watts during the day. Now 
operating on 1,410 kilocycles with 250 
watts power. 

Stations notified: WENR, WBCN, 
WFIW, KFOY, WOAN, KFAU, WKAR, 
WBAL, WJAX, KLCN. 


! sions in the United States Naval 
October 5—Station WCOT, Providence, | 


by 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes classification on 
goods knitted in piece and then sewed 
together, and affirms assessment on 
wool golf hose. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Customs Court convenes for fall and 


winter terms. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Education 


Revision of educational program of 
Salt Lake City said to be working 
smoothly. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


| 
Yale University establishes four year 
; course for United States Naval Reserve 
training. 

Page 12, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


Full, text of decision by District 
Court, N. J., holding that patents for 
applying tungsten filaments to elec- 
tric lamps are valid and infringed. 
(General Electric Co. v. Charles Eisler.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, butter and cheese mar- 
kets. 

Page 4 


Foreign Affairs 


Continuation of full text of decision 
by Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., allowing 
recovery for Russia for loss of ex- 
plosives due to fire while in possession 
of railroad (Lehigh Valley R. R. v. 
State of Russia). 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Senator Fletcher believes French 
Government will ultimately ratify Mel- 
lon-Berenger World War debt agree- 
ment. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Department of State asserts League 
of Nations has nothing to do with 
United States control over Canal Zone. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


General Claims Commission to hold 
only one session in Mexico City. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Mexico held liable for damages for 
Americans killed by guard. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Forestry 


Smokers blamed for causing 16 per 
cent of $26,900,000 forest fire losses 
in 1926. » 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Game and Fish 


New boundaries given migratory bird 
districts in Texas. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


David W. Taylor, vice chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, describes the work of the 
Patents and Design Board. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 





ll News Contained in Toda 


Groups and Classifications 


War Department gets revised plan | 


for bridge over Columbia River. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Immigration 


German press states majority of 65,- 
000 emigrants in 1926 were skilled 
workers. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


War Department seeks method for 
continued levee repair work without 
Federal appropriation. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Yale Offers Course 
In Naval Science 


Will Train Officers for Com- 
missions in United States 
Naval Reserve. 


Yale University has set up a four-year 
course in naval science and tactics to 
qualify members of the unit for commis- 
Re- 
serve, according to a statement appear- 
ing in the September issue of School 
Life, official publication of the Bureau of 


The statement, in full text, follows: 

A course in naval science and tactics, 
covering four years, has been instituted 
in Yale University. It is in conjunction 
with regular university work, and will 
qualify members of the unit for commis- 
sions in the United States Naval Reserve. 
Enrollment will be limited to 60 students 
in each class throughout the four years. 

Two officers, graduates of the Naval 


Judiciary | 


Board of Tax Appeals rules pay of 
attorney representing State is taxable 
and denies deduction for expense of 
trial when reimbursement is expected 
(S. P. Freeling). 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Labor 


Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion rules bridge workers are not to be 
considered ‘as maritime laborers. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

German press states majority of 65,- 
000 emigrants in 1926 were skilled 
workers. 


. - o 
Milling 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 4 
Department of Agriculture estab- 


lishes new high record in deciding grain 
grading cases in 1926. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Yale University establishes four year 
course for United States Naval Reserve 
training. ; 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Captain H. E. Yarnell to command 
aircraft carrier Saratoga. 

Page 12, Col. 5 

Chief of Aeronautics describes Naval 
planes as equal to any in use. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

War Department plans efficiency sur- 
vey of its administrative branch. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Thirteen candidates named for West 
Point. ; 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Packers 


Cold storage stocks of dairy and 
poultry products relatively heavy Sep- 
tember 1, and those of meat above five- 
year average. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily meat and livestock market 
price analysis. 

Page 4 


Cattle congress to be held in Cuba in, 
December. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Patents 


David W. Taylor, vice chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, describes the work of the 
Patents and Design Board. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Better care and attention urged of 
postmasters in treatment of special de- | 
livery mail. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Prohibition 
Commissioner of Prohibition states 
that regulations will soon be issued 
relative to industrial use of alcohol and 
liquor. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Connecticut transferred to prohibi- 
tion jurisdiction of New England. 
Page 3, fol. i 


Public Lands 


Executive order transfers forest to 
part lands. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
reports on July revenues. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Radio 


Wireless telephone service soon to be 
inaugurated with Holland. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Hearings on five frequency changes 
by Federal Radio Commission. | 
Page 12, Col. 2 | 


Academy and of the Naval War College, 
have been detailed by the Navy Depart- 
ment to establish the course. They will 
be assisted in the work by three chief 
petty officers. 

The course is strictly academic, and 
the same standards will be required as 
in other collegiate work. The purpose is 
to promote knowledge of maritime af- 
fairs, and to provide for expansion of 
naval forces in times of national emer- 
gency. 

An armory and an indoor target range 
will be installed for use of students, and 


navy cutters and motor boats provided. 
Among other equipment, a set of models 


illustrating ship construction from ear-- 


liest colonial times to the present has 
been loaned by the Navy Department. 


Capt. Yarnell Assigned 


To Command “Saratoga” 
Assignment of Captain Harry E. 
Yarnell, to the command of the Naval 


aircraft carrier “Saratoga,” .which is 
now nearing completion and will be com- 


¥, 


asserts earth has tides as well as water. 


production for 1927 below that of 1926 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 
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Railroads 


Continuation of full text of decision 
by Court.of Appeals, 2nd Cir., allow- | 
ing recovery for Russia for loss of ex- | 
plosives due to fire while in possession 
of railroad (Lehigh Valley R. R. v. 
State of Russia). 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Both freight and passenger traffic of 
Class I steam railways decreased dur- 


ing June, 1927, as compared with same 
month of 1926. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Hearings ‘postponed on_ tentative 


valuation reports on three transporta- 
tion companies, 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Continuation of full text of recom- 
mendation for permanent establish- 


ment of joint rates on soft coal from 
southern fields 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Reports and orders in uncontested 
finance cases announced by I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Final valuation placed on Grand 
River Valley Railway of Colorado. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Retail Trade 


Statistics on wholesale and retail 
trade distribution of Fargo, N. Dak., 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey scientist 


Page 1, Col. 2 


e e 
Shipping 
5 Lighthouse Service, making public 
list of lightships, states their high cost 
is justified by service rendered naviga- 
tion. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


, Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion rules bridge workers are not to be 





considered as maritime laborer:. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
oO 
Sugar 
Revised estimates of world sugar 


and 1925. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook asks Supreme 
Court of the United States for writ re- 
viewing denial of probation judgment 
allowed by District Court. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
; Supreme Court of the United States 
m recess until October 38. 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
municipal freigbt traffic commission 
employe must include salary in income 
tax return. 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Reps. Tilson and Treadway discuss 


proposed tax legislation of forthcoming 
Congress. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
No summary of decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals in this issue. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 4 


Wholesale Trade 


Statistics on wholesale :eid retail 
trade distribution of Fargo. N. Dak., 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wool 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 





Page 9, Col. 5 


Page 4 
aR lee Be 


missioned about October 31, has just 
been announced by the Department of 
the Navy. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Captain Harry E. Yarnell, United 
States Navy, has been ordered to com: 
mand the new aircraft carrier Saratoga 
when she is commissioned upon comple- 
tion about October 31, 1927, at the Amer- 
ican Brown Bevari Electric Corporation 
at Camden, N. J. 

Captain Yarnell has been taking a fly- 
ing course at the United States Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola, Fla., and has 
completed the prescribed course. Cap- 
tain Yarnell will succeed Captain Henry 
V. Butler, U. S. N., who was selected 
for command of the giant carrier and 
who was selected for promotion to the 
rank of Rear Admiral in June, thus pre- 
cluding him for ship command. 

Captain Yarnell was born in Iowa, in 
1875, and was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1897.. Prior 
to taking the aviation course at Pensa- 
cola, he served on the staff of the Naval 
War College at Newport, R. L 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Texas Hunting 
| Districts Given 
New Boundaries 


Changes Made to Harmonize 
Federal Regulations 
With State 
Law. 


Texas hunting districts have been 
given new boundaries in an effort to 
harmonize the Federal Regulations and 
the State law, the Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture stated Sep- 
tember 12. The changes are based on 
an amendment to the regulations under 
the migratory-bird treaty act, approygd 
by the President on September 6. 

The statement follows in full text. 


New boundaries of hunting districts in 
Texas are made by an amendment to ths 
regulations under the Migratory-bird 
Treaty Act, approved by the President 
on September 6, « 


Open Season on Doves. 


The changes were made to harmonize 
the Federal regulations and the Stat— 
law. This amendment has the effect of 
prescribing an open season on mourn- 
ing doves from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 15, and on waterfowl (except wood 
ducks and swans), coot, gallinules, and 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe from October 
16 to January 31 in that portion of Texas 
lying west and north of a line beginning 
on the Rio Grande River directly west 
of the town of Del Rio, Texas; thence 
east to the town of Del Rio; thence east- 
erly following the center of the main 
track of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
through the towns of Spofford, Uvalde, 
and Hondo; thence to the point where 
the Southern Pacific Railroad crosses 
the International & Great Northern Rail- 
road at or near San Antonio; thence fol- 
lowing the center of the track of the 
I. & G. N. R. R. in an easterly direction 
to the point in the city of Austin where 
it joins Congress avenue, near the I. & 
G. N. R. R. depot; thence ocress said 
Congress avenue to the center of. the 
main track of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tra] Railroad where the track joins Con- 
gitss avenue at or near the H. & T. C. 
R. R. depot; thence following the cen- 
ter line of the track of the H. & T. C. 
R. R. in an easterly direction through the 
towns of Elgin, Giddings, and Brenham, 
to the point where the railroad crosses 
the Brazos River; thence with the center 
of Brazos River in a general northerly 
direction to the point on the river where 
the Beaumont branch of the Santa Fe 
Railway crosses it; thence with the cen- 
ter of the track of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad in an easterly direc. 
tion through the towns of Navasota, 
Montgomery, and Conroe to the point at 
or near Cleveland where this railroad 
crosses the Houston East and West Texas 
Railroad; thence with the center of the 
H. E. & W. T. R. R. track to the point 
where it strikes the Louisiana line. 

In that part of Texas lying south and 
east of the above designated boundary 
line the seasons on mourning doves are 
from November 1 to December 31, and 
on waterfowl (except wood ducks and 
swans),, coot, gallinules, and Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe from November 1 to 
January 31. 


The change in the regulations has been 
made to provide sportsmen in a portion 
of Eastern Texas an opportunity for 
mourning-dove shooting, a privilege that 
was denied them by reason of the con- 
flict between Federal and State district 
boundaries resulting from recent State 
legislation. 


Thirteen ( Candidates 
Named to West Point 


President Coolidge Designate’ 
One from Hawaii to Take 
Entrance Examination. 


Twelve candidates from various sec- 
tions of the country were recently 
designated by their representatives in 
Congress, and one by President 
Coolidge from the United States at 
large, to be examined, beginning March 
6, 1928, with a view to admission to the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point on July 2, 1928, the Department 
of War has just announced in a state- 
ment. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The following-named candidates have 
been designated during the past week 
‘for the entrance examination beginning 
on March 6, 1928, with a view to admis- 
sion to the United States Military Acad. 
emy at West Point on July 2, 1928: 


California, Senator Shortridge, Frank- 
lin Guest Smith, Redlands; Holman Don 
Hoover, first alternate, Hermosa Beach; 
Theodore John Conway, second alternate, 
San Francisco. 


Florida, Senator Trammell, 
Parker, first alternate, McDavid. 


Iowa, Senator  Brookhart, 
Brookhart, Des Moines. 

Kansas, Sixth District, Samuel Turner 
Peters, Mankato. 


North Carolina, Seventh District, 
David H. Armstrong, first alternate, 
Troy. 

Ohio, Fifth District, Wellington Bla- 
lock, first alternate, Hicksville; Paul 
Freppel, second alternate, Wauseon. 

Tennessee, Senator Tyson, Neill Alli- 
son Wright, Huntingdon; George Lucius 
Wadlington, first alternate, Memphis; 
Charles Alexander Carrell, second altere 
nate, Lawrenceburg. 


Dudley 


Harold 


United States at large, President Cook ® 


idge, Walter A. Jensen, Honolulu, T. H, 





